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Literature. 


IN THE FOG. 


' My vision is dim this morning 
With gazing far out in the, mist, 
Where the owy boats sd softly, 
Like spectres no sun kissed. 


No ripple upon the waters— 
No dash of the Steins Car 
like pictures Dreamland, 


pass and are seen no more. 


And which is the or the ocean, 
And which is the land or the sea, 

And where is the sign of their greeting, 
Ts mystery to me! 


Even thus is my soul ontreaching 
Afar to the wide unknown, 

Bewildered with at shadows, 
Drifting away alone! 


Haw ry the malate of the morning 
80 cold an 
oe whether to spwres Te chelite: 
le-bark, oh! who can say ? 
Theening Gazette, i 


THE SHADOW KISS. 


‘Two deep bay windows lit the room 
In which we watched the evening gloom; 
In this myself and Lucy sat, 
Tepe eee baa 
gas on ow 
And on our ceiling cast a glow. 


While and his coterie 
Talked matters parliamentary, ‘ 


How prudently the tea wed, 
In my committee I said, “This, 
My dearest, is the time to kiss !” 


Lured by the shadowy hour and nook, \ 
The proffered pledge she coyly took ; 
When, lo! by our unlucky tate, 

In silhouette our tete-a-tete, 

Noses and pouted lips were all 

Obliquely wed on the wall! 


So, when the footman brings in 
Sombre are they, and scarlet wer 
The lamp has prematurely shown 

A truth we had not to own; 
Small thanks to light untimely cast,— 
And yet this kiss was not our last 





MR. MILTON MODERNISED. 


‘What needs my Shakspeare for his honoured bones, 
The so of Brown, Robinson, and Jones? 
Or that his hallowed relics should be hid 
Under a Hepworth-Dixon p da? 
Dear son of memory—great heir of fame, 
Why all these little names tacked to thy name? 
Thou may’s’, feel wonder and astonishment 
At all row about thy monument, 
While Ai ihe shame of hawt dramatic Art, 
sof our et make no part. 
ee, *twere wat th to bring to book 
Praises 0 empty, though so big they look, 
And, with our Stage ungraced Or thy conceiving, 
Own ourselves arrant humb -deceiving 
Meanwhile do thou in quiet Stratford lie, 
ore of all this of small fry ! 
—Punch. 


| 





THE RING OF GYGES; 
, ( Conclusion.) 
THE PALACE TERRACE, 

t sunset flaming along the west, 
and ingeing with fire the palace of Sardis, glows gotdenly 
on w ountains and arbours scattered along its lofty- 

for a league, the rich surro 


country can be with its, plains, mountains, rivers, 
a aghyat rh in.a superb. panorama. The only figures]! 


ae ee ree S00 CTO, en the 
ueen ; a3 mace to-and-fro. in converse, 

: forehead and on, the strong, dark, 
ing face of ‘her companion, Present- 






are app 

in which femal taare 
ae averts her. face, on which 
ingled jiedai 


A Hit 


Ae 
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unt. kk passes he 


he night? 


ea.—As sottish revel | this wretched 
slave. Ah, Gyges, thou ambition, thou mightest be 
@yges.—And share thy throne ? ; 
—Ay. ~~ 


[A .) “4 ; f 

Gyges.—Thou knowest the leading from my palace 
to the private chambers of the. Teoyoytns 
Goon thom shat fey h haye ever 
* Nyssea.—At midnight, when he is asleep, I will 


F 


the 


on see , thou canst enter, and——the 
morning finds thee:on the L, throne. 
Gyges.—So ; let’s pass the interval with feast and music; 
beautiful word wields my will 
vid . They enter the palace.) 
THE KING’S CHAMBER, 


bearing inaudi 

rays seem wep rest, as 
e by the pervs presence 
the midnight spirit of repose. So is the bright calm 
the royal chamber, that even the flutter of a rose-léaf can 
heard ; and the only object therein which gives evidence of 
movement and life is a beautiful tame snake, which, stretched 
in an indolent emerald coil along the snowy marble, gorged 
with feasting on a heap of fruit, now and then sidles its crest- 
Seeeeteedioas a fo etic hasbeen seinen 


he midnight star has just dipped beneath the silvered reof 
of the western w and a single breath of awaking wind 
has for an instant undulated the silken tapestries, when a fe- 


male , With dark hair floating over her disarrayed robe, 
and and earnest watchful eyes, steals s ily with bare 
feet along a passage, and ing the open portal, pauses a 


moment; then glancing, as she holds her breath, at the royal 

sleeper, crosses towards a door at the opposite side of the 

chamber, and withdrawing a ae from her bosom, and insert- 

it into the wards with fearful caution, opens it noiselesbly. 

A little, and with another glance at the couch, she crosses the 

chamber, silent as a cloud, and hastily vanishes. It is the 
jueen. 


There is a pause of some minutes; and, lo! at the same 
door through which the royal lady entered, beautiful ae 
, silently advances, with upraised arms wound - 
guidly over her head, and half-closed eves, as thotigh just 
awakened from slumber. Approaching couch, she bends 
for a space over the king, in an attitude partly expressive of 
awe and of voluptuous indolence, the clear beams lighting in 
an amorous hallow the graces of her white-robed form, whose 
flood of ebon tresses, half tere ee nude bosom, descend 
almost to the small, bare, blue-ve ed, feet. Presently, scarce 
breathing, lest she should disturb thé'sleeper, she advances to 
the open casement, and throwing herself on the heap of roses, 
gazes dreamily, now at the tranquil moonlight scene without 
—the languid-leaved trees, which, bending, seem to. embrace 
like lovers—the long, bright river ing into diamond 
dances, as it curves round some promontory of woodland or 
verdure, and floating in its radiant sleep towards the moun- 
tains and the dawn ;—and now turning, gazes with careless 
curiosity on the splendid-hued viper, which, rolling aside the 
fruit, and nearing her with stealthy stillness, erects{its bright- 
eyed head, eager to be petted, and rests its shining scales in 
her hand. 
Thus occupied, but a short space had elapsed when Paipha 
is suddenly aroused by a low noise, like that of footsteps. en- 
—_ the door beside her, and a sound of someone breathing 
deeply passing her. Startled, she listens acutely—glancing 
ns | the chamber, — — to perceive 4 i we} to 
ise any cause for the mysterious sounds she ust 
nent, has acon satisfied herself that it was but a — or 
the wind—when, turning her eyes in the direction of the 
King’s couch, her amazement is re-awakened at beholding a 
light, which, glimmering keenly as a prism of steel in the 
moonbeam, seems hovering round the royal sleeper. Scarve- 
ly a moment has elapsed, when, still gazing towards it with 
wonder and fearful earnestness, she sees it raised for a second 
—then swiftly descending ; then, just as excited by sypersti- 
tious fear, she is about to utter a cry, she hears a smothered 
cry swooning dolorously from the couch, and rushing in ter- 
ror towards the King, beholds—oh, horror !—that stabbed to 
the heart, and weltering in his blood, he is dying. 
a Suddenly, her shrieks ringing threugh the palace, arouse i@ 
sleeping inmates, and presently a of men and womea 
hurry into the chamber, followed by the Queen,who, first throw- 
ing herself on the body of the expiring monarch, and mtterin 
exclamations of well-simulated distraction and sorrow, sud- 
denly ts to Paipha, whom several have already seized, de- 
mera ts her as the assassin. Pale, and shuddering with ter- 
ror, the concubine, in broken sobs, narrates the mysterious and 
terrible ap which she had witnessed ; but incredulity 
is stamped upon every face; and, overwhelmed with a sense 
that she is asthe murderer of her royal paramour, 
consciousness, she sinks into the arms of her furious 
guar. “ Wretch,” cries the Queen, seizing her by the hair, 
what torture can be adequate to thy crime?” then, flinging 
er from her, with furious gesture—“ Away!” she cries, 
“hurry her to prison—would she could die a thousand deaths 
—away !” 
BATTLE. 
thus gained possession of the throne, G inau- 
He Ei mee by giving the inhabitants of and the 
other Lydian cities a series of banquets, unparalleled in mag- 
nificence ; and while the people, dazzled by the treasures he 
scattered among them with lavish hand, occupied with never- 
ending games and amusements, and intoxicated with eeaseless 
revel, appeared to lose for the time the feeling of ‘su tious 
awe sod terror with which they had long regarded: him—for 
power he 


locked. You wnder- | level 


‘| who sat alone 
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of Candules, and the sudden ascent of 


- ng war against the King of 
erie ro Shell Wa Wit be 
Pate aor cone ee 
the ne bouring states, 
his army wets sredy ine frontier of Armenia, 
€ 6° em when its 

king advanced give the super <* 

but mo: bisa’ 
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en ved Tt was a bright, 
combat took place—on 4 
by the sunny stormy sea. ce Wass that ceebie "age, 
during which the wate remsidea Raa the furions shocks of 


phalar horsemen, contending with sword: and spear—of 
juares of hand to hand—while from 

; | the its the bowmen on ¢ side darkened the air with 
clo f arrows. Overhead hout the day the thunder 

; [opi the Fee “9 and ho convulsed sea, 

mighty billows, roared in sympathetic unison with 

the war.’ Yet louder than the thunder or ocean rose the noise 


of battle, the shock of armour, the ringing of weapons, the 
missiles, the cries of the captains, and p nest of 
the hosts encountering. Gyges at early dawn had been seen 
in his tent, where his armourers had been bidden 
to close the rivets of a hty suit of Chalybean steel which 
a foreign land ; but after the 
fight comn.enced he had disappeared, and was believed to be 
w the combat from'an eminence. About the time his 
warriors had lost sight of him, however, an unaccountable 
panic took place in the region of the plain where the war 
raged most furiously, where the Armenian monarch, encom- 
) by his bravest, and mounted on a moving throne, sur- 
veyed the war. From time to time one of his captains fell, 
pierced with a deadly wound, cries of treachery ever and 
anon rose from the of his body wuard, amid which a 
thrill of mysterious awe passed at finding the hand of an invi- 
sible death among them, when suddenly they heard the king, 
and supreme in his royal chair, utter a piercin 
shriek, and saw him next moment topple, an ensanguin 
, on the earth. 

the intelligence of this event sped, rumour-winged, 
the battle, the army of Gyges seemed to have acquired 
a new courage, and advan th a mighty shout, they be- 
gan to drive the Armenian hosts before them and into the 
sea; but at this moment a storm of ues sounded in the 
rear, and glancing in direction, they beheld the army of 
Babylon, ion on battalion, horse and foot, advancing in- 
numerable from the plain, which they covered with their glit- 
lines, even to the remote horizon, The sun was begin- 
to descend, like a globe of blood, into the wild sea, as 
sudden consternation them at finding themselves—a 
fiery, but forlorn column of war—closed in by the outnumber- 
ing enemy. In swift and furious never-ending masses the 
Babylonians advanced, impregnably multitudinous, annihilat- 
ing resistance; like a forest uprooted and overwhelmed by a 


a 


ue 


i 


tempest, the army of Gyges, now collecting for a moment in 
despairing companies, now flying from one raging wall of 
spears to another, fell swift and hope! poe PM swallowed 
phalanx after p ; and as the sun, reddening the shadow- 
ing waters, cast its last ray on the blood-deluged battle-plain, 
a cry of victory echoing from the conquering hosts across the 
plain, and mingling with that which rung triumphing through 
the mountain ravines, already dark with night, proclaimed 
that the power of the Lydians was no more. 

It was already midnight, as the moon, rounding toward the 
south, cast its beam into the mouth of a mountain cavern, 
some miles from the plain of battle; while the light, peering 
into its gloomy penetralia, fell on a heap of leaves, amid which 
reeves like a brand glittered—a stony stillness pervaded 

e place. 

Suddenly, a figure, like a shadow, appeared at the entrance, 

looming indistinctly against the low round moon—one hand 
was pointed to its heart; on its awful brow rested something 
like the phantom ot a diadem ; and a voice, low and awtul as 
the wind that breathes from hades, murmured, “ Arise, Gyges, 
and listen to thy doom !” 
As these accents swooned away, and the leaves rustled with 
& sound as though some one had moved them, turning in 
dreamful slumber. Then, though no figure appeared, a Voice, 
imperious-toned, exclaimed, “ Candules! why troublest thou 
my rest? What infernal god has sent thee, phantom, to mock 
at my overthrow—to reproach me with thy death?” ‘'Then,as 
though its invisible figure advaneing confronted the spectre, 
the same voice cried in louder accents, “ Away, shadow ! mor- 
tal though I be, I fear thee not; while I live on earth the des- 
tinies have gifted me with superhuman power; and should 
death, which I doubt, be my lot, the spirit to which, when 
here, thou hast succumbed shall fear nor thee nor any phan- 
tom presence in hades !” 

There was a pone, during which the dead silence of the 
cavern was broken by a faint, sullen sound, as that of drops 
of blood falling on the stone. 

‘Fhen the voice of the immovable shadow resumed, in tones 
so deep and awful that the dark air trembled— 

“Thy power, audacious mértal, shall depart from thee. 
Where love has reigned, hatred shall hold dominion. Al- 
aoe thy armies are overthrown—already thy people are in 
revolt; hopeless, and grown weaker than a child, despair 
shall swiftly claim thee, and hurry thee, amid the flames of 
Sardis, to thy doom!” 

After an interval, the voice of Gyges murmured—“ It is 
gone; this phantom of Candules—yet am I awake? And may 
not what seemed a moment since have been but a dream—a 
vision shaped by this disaster-stricken mind? Yes, it must be 
#0. The land is silent; the night is clear; already dawn 
streaks the east. I will again to sleep, for with the day I must 

ourney to Lydia. Avaunt, phantasms of the darkness! 
Why should I the voice of a dream, prophesying horror— 
of a dream—the wandering thought of a battle-shook brain? 
No more! Courage, Gyges! thou shalt live and reign. 


» DESTINY, 


The rumour of the overthrow and extinction’of the army of 
Gyges had passed rapid as the wind across. the countries be- 
tween Armenia and Lydia; and, as on his way thither, enter- 
ing unseen the of the different powers, he found that 
his defeat had not only broken the alliances which they here- 
tofore maintained ‘with his kingdom, but that, influenced by 
Babylonian emissaries, they were y assuming an atti- 
tude of menace ret his throne, He hastened, fast as the 
fleetest steeds could bear him, to . 

It was noon when he fo. yours the city ; and, quitting his 
horse in an adjacent wood, entered the gates invisibly, and 
hurried to, the palace. Then it was, as he passed from 
street to street, that, for the first time, his daring soul, hi- 
therto inaccessible to fear, became a prey to gloomy appre- 
hensions; and that, recalling the doomful announcement of 











P ysterious possessed had flown 
ah eo eg np or gloomily augmented | and 
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Candules’ murdered ghost, haughty reliance in his power 
and deetiny began 10 waver, for it was evident that the entire 
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bot of the Theodosian convent 

succeed to one another. And finally, in Greek characters 
the seventh century, an inscri records the sinking of 
the picture in some , in ho 80 it might be 


to have received im) 


may accept what Azarias, probabl ope three centuries ago, 
a ple 
, that we leave with our readers. 


Picture itself, with its 


fo} 


them, we ourselves have diligently studied ; a faithful transla- 
tion of the painting, with fac-similia of the inscriptions, we 
now give in our own pages; and the simple facts of the cir- 


est, Madonna, but the earliest picture now existing in the 
world, and that rae a portrait group, representing the 
Blessed Virgin and the Infant Saviour from the very pencil of 
St. Luke, we can easily understand ; and we can also under- 
stand how the colonel’s conviction has acquired wert 
from his own researches and inquiries, To have to 
such proprietors.in the of such a relic must, in- 
deed, be eminently sai tory. Should the introduction of 
this picture into our any fresh corroboration of 
the correctness of his * Colonel Szerelmey will 
on with us ; and, on the other hand, as we are sure that 
ee ae desires this picture 
upon its true ts, we rely upon ‘him still 
us should we prove to be the means of substitu 
— some less dignified and his less ancient au- 

Pp. 


ROYAL FAMILY ALLIANCKS. 
(Ooncluded.) 


It is scarcely erregen’ | to’ say that, with the exception of 
one or two countries, such as Great Britain or Russia, the pos- 
session of wealth is a very important consideration in the for- 
mation of family al The importance of wealth na- 
turally increases with the spread of constitutional forms of 
government, since, in this case, there is no national exchequer 
to fall back upon; but the purse-strings of States are watch- 
fully kept by representatives of the taxpaying multitude. To 
most constitutional rulers of the present day the ion of 
a private fortune has become an absolute necessity, since the 
oO income, the “civil list,” is seldom, if ever, large 
enough to enable them to keep their real or ideal position, be- 
sides allowing them to gratify the numerous claims of liberality 
and benevolence which arise unceasingly. Most princes 
know, too, that it is a bad policy to walk the streets with a 
cotton umbrella and hobnailed boots, like the late King Louis 
my or to drive hard in herrings and cheese, 
after the manner of Dutch William I. A royal marriage itself 
is eed expensive thing, and has mostly to be prévided for 
out of family funds, there being but one British Parliament in 
the world, ready and willing to treat any little bills arising out 
of them as extras of the civil list. The nuptials of the Prince 
of Wales last year, though nothing out of the way in splen- 
dour or magnificence, cost exactly £23,455, which the House 
of Commons ted with only one dissentient yote, but which 

of Continental chambers would certainly de- 


© 





the most lo 
cline to contribute as absolutely beyond their power. More- 
over, the clear annual income, or salary, of half the sovereigns 
of Europe does not amount to £23,455, and supposing this to 
be the usual expenses of a royal marriage, and there being no 
shies fortune in the background, the members of all these 
es would be reduced to morganatic alliances. Fortu- 
nately for royal ladies, there are a number of reigning houses 
in Europe possessing immense wealth, and this is getting gra- 
dually distributed by a number of well-contrived iy con- 
nections throughout the whole royal class. It slmost seems 
as if, together with the political, a financial Balance of Power 
is in course of being established in the great 
sovereigns of the civilized world. Up to the commencement 
of the t century the richest sovereign family of Europe, 
exclude tsi was the house of os -Lorraine. They 
, and still possess,enormous thin the Austrian 
empire as private property, wanes mismanaged in most 
instances, produce above a on sterling per annum. 
Mi sow fl pp aed to bead ty 5 ee it cannot me coed 
Pp every res) @ reigning family of Rus- 
sia. According to  sooh von . d @ mil- 
lion square of cultiv: 
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The real revenue,derived from these gigantic possessions 
is unknown ; but it is generall estimated that the expendi 
Ww! 





pe res dee nen 

numerous granddukes and duchesses, cannot be 
three millions sterling a year. The rate of expenditure 
imperial family may be estimated from the recorded fact that 
when the late ae Dee widow of Nicholas, went 
to Italy, in the summer of 1960, her suite comprised aboyetwo 









































’ represented in our ou page 7. It is evident, accord-| hundred persons, with an adequate number of horses and car- 
that these ‘were written at periods maintenance of which 
and by different persons; and it is also’ . obvious pend, he yeh oni ab 00 pe 
persons were possessors or guardians coronation 
itself. rTbkes tnsediptioue Go ok oper ta thaensbagiodl order tember, 1856, estnisied, to like anor! to ave 
ee ee ie ae in the centre | above eight of or some £1 4 ee 
dence alpen we _ ot Jobn of tee bee Na cls fis wistzibuted 
of Ha gradi 
The name of cheveenisndl aio rinses blood alliances smaller man fami- 
hg Set gf om coe ties ee safle cw their 


ed | twelve anda half millions sterling. The successors of 
confidence, is a question | Man 
ns, and with many learned comments upon | N, 


pre- | Schwarzburg-Sondershausen, hit upon quite an 


two million square miles of tivated land, mountains, and. 


VIL. of Nassau-Orange was in 1815, to 
the throne of the Netherlands, which he filled afterwards as 
William L., he was of but a modest private f 


in the colonial “ .” asort of Dutch 
Company, he was able to employ most profi 

his cash and em ive, with the net result of leav- 

ing to his heirs a private fortune of 150 millions of florins, or 


L continued his trading org though not to 


with results equally fortunate in comparison. 


Some reigning princes to this day are stock-jobbers, some cat- | Teigns. 


tle-dealers, some farmérs, and some mining adventurers. The 
shrewdest of them all, the late autocrat of the Pongal ea 
ea 

and distillery, 


for making money. -He set up a large brew 
and forbad his subjects, under heavy sey? by to consume 
any other ale or spirits than those issued from yee pe f 
establishments. Of coursé, he drove a “ roaring e,” not- 
standing the fact that his beer and “ brannwein” were much 
dearer and much worse than like articles furnished by ple- 
beian brewers and distillers to the subjects of neighbouring 
potentates. Prince Gunther of Schwarzburg-Sondershausen in 
this manner earned some twenty‘million thalers, which he in- 
vestéd in the purchase of large estates in Bohemia and the 
duchies of Mecklenburg. But the more money he made 
he more Lp hy got, and at last his beer and gin became 
80 ig a and so that as faithful saions could not ona it 
any longer. Consequently, on one fine morning, in t, 
1885,.one-half of the sixty thousand inhabitants of the princi 
ty assembled in front of the Schloss of their master; and 
urst out shouting for ale and liberty. The poor prince mis- 
understood their cries, and feeling the remorse of actions not 
spirit-proof, he fled in haste, leaving behind his deed of 
abdication . His son uccessor did not think it safe to con- 
tinue the bre and distilling business, and he set up, there- 
fore, as and wholesale dealer in chijffons, making 
and sell rags elsewhere than at the 
princely factory. y a fortune has been made in this way, 
modern times, in the fatherland of princes. The movement 
which thus changes poor sovereigns into active traders and 
adventurers, to convert them y into wealthy capitalists, 
is not without its political importance. The royal family 
of Europe, taken as a class, might, perhaps, be in danger of 
losing part of its prestige, at the side of a rising and all-power- 
ful money-aristocracy, were it not carried forward by the 
same tide of success. It is evidently a wide-spread feeling of 
modern royalty that in our days it will not do even for kings 
to be poor. A Kaiser in the Afteenth century might boast of 
possessing naught for personal property but his coat of mail 
and. his me sword; but a Kaiser in the nineteenth, 
were he so to boast, would be laughed at by the grandchil- 
dren of a cunning little Israelite, who menced life by 
keeping a small shop under the sign of Red Shield—in 
German, Rothschild—in the Jew lane at F: ‘ort, and ended 
by curbing half the States of the civilized world under his 
golden rod. A characteristic little anecdote, showing the 
views on this subject entertained by modern , is told of 
the present ‘Emperor of Austria. Soon after his marriage, 
Franeis Joseph was pressed by his consort to be solemnly 
—— King of Lombardy, by placing the iron crown of 
harlemagne on his head. hereupon the young Kaiser re- 
ied, smiling, ‘Irom crowns are no good now-a-days ; none 
ui.golden crowns will do, my dear.” 
aking a bird’s eye view of the royal families of Europe, 
beth Roman Catholic and Protestant, they must be consider- 
ed as forming a single group, with some parts more or less 
a ed from the rest, but united by a common class feeling, 
and the consciousness of being not only the most powerful 
and most dignified, but by far the wealthiest order of 
men in the civilized world. Al er, the position of roy- 
or in Europe is not very unlike that of the: ot Great 
Britain, the chief difference being that a close 
tion enly exists among certain limited sections of the latter 
class,and is general in the former. The family connection, 
however, is decidedly the most remarkable feature of modern 
royalty, and one which distinguishes it from any other class or 
caste ever existed. It may be laid down as a 
established upon evidence that at present there can exist no 
hereditary sovereign house in Europe without bl 
either formed at pry wen p or at the omnes Sa 
generations, with the great family o' a ly i- 
= was clearly acknowledged by Napoleon L., who, with all 
inborn sagacity and all his un hatred of petty 
did not think himself able to founda d@ 


steppes, partly in European and partly in Asiatic be- caper ey eye @ new 80 7a. house fail to ob- 
long digetly tothe emperor, and are tinder his sbsolate con tain entrance into the great family, the third and fourth are | - 
sure to be drawn within the sacred circle. The first king of 


the new line of Sweden and Norway, Jean Bernadotte, 

he required a consort, would probably not have succeeded to 

find a princess of | blood; and even his son and succes- 

King Oscar, to content himself with a semi-royal 

a of tenberg. But the present, the third king, 
finally unmistakeably entered the great sovereign 

family, as proved by his own marriage and that of his bro- 
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cases on the increase, 
eer which exist in 


fivescore princes at the Con, 
still are as three to one too’ 
total number of European 


this number, no less than 


German soverei 


family circle, altho 
natic” union—a sudden act, according to 
the fruit of matrimonial disappointments in another quarter— 
laces him for the moment in about the same position as that 
b aoe rabordeet will oousay iffate 
0 »if fate 
erations in store for the Bonapartes as well as 
ttes. Already at this moment the family alli- 
ances of the Emperor of the French are not inconsiderable, 
Through his cousin, Prince gy his 


aside polygamy and the Ma- 
coutned a@ European sove- 


descent, and the chief bulk 


subjects look upon Asia more than Europe as the home 


he stands in reality 
his “ morga- 
accounts, and 


esty is con- 


Ttaly and of Portugal, and 


the great Roman Catholic group of sove- 
On the other hand, throug marriage 
of Westphalia, the Emperor is allied to the 
urtemberg and the Imperial House of Rus- 
sia; and the relationship with the latter, as already men- 
tioned, becomes still stronger through the Russian incorpora- 
berg family, 20 near and dear to Queen 

Hortense. If not an actual “brother,” as styled in his Con- 
mdence, the Emperor of the ly 
t to call himself a true cousin—true not being 


h the i of his late 


certain! 


Summing up the actual position of the hereditary sovereigns 
a few words, it may be given as a net result that 
ilies form but one great family, and that this great 
y is German. The second part of the fact springs out of 
houses of Europe, having once begun 
to'enter into thorough blood alliances, were forced to become 
German by the law of majorities. For the last two or three 
e numerical strength of German princes, compared 
of other European States, has 
been as five to one, and this numerical force being 
h the absence of laws of primo- 
er countries, could not help lead- 
tothe matrimonial conquest of the thrones of the civilized 
world. “Even at the present moment, after that tremendous 
slaughter of the innocents effected in the “ mediatization” of 
of Vienna, German ~ ae om 
crowned heads of Europe. The 
sovereigns—ex 
Y aarge Pope and the semi-Asiatic Sultan—amounted, on the 
first of January of the present year, to ¢ 


in many 


cluding the non-he- 
xactly thirty-nine. Of 


thirty are of direct German origin, 
that is, born and bred in Germany, while, of the remaining 
nine, there are four of German descent. The only five non- 
of Europe, the rulers of Franee, Italy, Por- 
tugal, Spain, and Sweden, are more or less closely related to 


German families, and, on this account, must needs become ab- 


the attention of all statesmen and 


all its 


sorbed with them through a system of blood alliances which 
has gradually grown up in Europe, until it has become a cus- 
tom having the force of law. As such, it is well deserving 
historical philosophers. The 
system has its great advantages, and it has some dangers ; but, 
admitting monarchical institutions to be best suited to the free 
development of nations, it would seem that the former far out- 
weigh the latter. The great sovereign family of Europe, with 
wer, its wealth, and influence, is searcely powerful, 
and rich, and influential enough to oppose the spread of na- 
tional liberty, while it may contribute, to some extent, to the 
progress of international relations. However, whether for 


good or for evil, the blood alliances of all the sovereign fami- 
e3 


, essentially a phenomenon of modern times, can scarcely 


remain without influence on the history of Europe. 


The follo 
sovereigns of Euro 





is a tabular list of the thirty-nine reigning 
, diviied into the three sections men- 


tioned above, namely, those of purely German birth and edu- 


cation, those of German descent, and those not German, but 


more or less allied to German families. The last, as the least 


numerous, deserves precedence. 





Non-GERMAN SoVEREIGNS. 


France. Portugal. 
Italy. Spain. 
Sweden and Norway. 
SovVEREIGNS OF GERMAN DESCENT. 
Great Britain. | Portugal. 
Netherlands. Russia. 

Soversicns BoRN AND EDUCATED IN GERMANY, 
Anhalt. Mecklenburg-Strelitz. 
Baden. Oldendi 

en. enburg. 

Bavaria. Reuss-Greiz. ° a 
Belgium. “  Schieiz. 
Brunswick. Saxe-Altenb 

Denmark. “ Coburg-Gotha. 
Greece. “ Meiningen. 
Hanover “Weimar. 
Hesse-Cassel. Saxony. 

“ Darmstadt. : Schaumbars laupe, 

‘* Homburg. Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt. 
Lichtenstein. “ Sondershausen. 
Lippe-Detmold. Waldeck, 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin. Wirtemberg. 

It is @ not uninteresting fact’in connection with this list, 
that, while the actual number of reigning European sovereigns 


vereigns, of 


has decreased by six within as many years, five of these s0- 
Monaco, Naples, Parma, and ’ 
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i lication, that these diegs invectives have 
CPt is ovens chants. So that even | claim something like a special revelation to himself, and, im- enemas theic cates ap Seen grown tare tea 











































































































































Spies of independence. hpoanaininun athe com- | possible as it sagen to, Dr. Deight people can be found 
=. of pure Teutonic blood among the sovereign who believe in God but bave not I 4 pes belief in him. Oe err oe antry they have damaged nobody 
of the Times is public property, its essence is notoriety, it will be | but ves.— Times, Jan. 
wr my teat firme utterances as sere forth, and not} ‘Two speeches by this eloquent brawler, made subsequently 
PARIS FASHIONS FOR FEBRUARY. rabe gossip of Clubs or second-hand about political or}. i.e appearance of the above article, are before us. In neither 
i lonabie 


of them is there the slightest allusion to the topic of land, al- 
though, in a moment of unusual optimism, Mr. Bright pictures 
the amended state of things for the future. It is strange, too, 
ge that the American press, so full of admiration of this gentle- 


What, then. is’ thst law which Mr. Bright thinks could be 
carried in a more democratic Parliament, and cannot be 
carried in the present Parliament, which would redeem the 
agricultural labourer from his present poverty and 

tion ? sheng he Reems Sage change depend on a 


shape of Thick materials are usually made with |in the electoral franchise Mr. Bright excludes the notion of| man, and so copious in extracts from London papers, does not 
sound waists. Very a aa rs am force or outrage, and iat veryhing would be done | copy the one above cited. 
behind, with double falling bows @ with a| by constitutional authority. It is ridiculous, therefore, to ag? 2s 8 


us with inconsistency for denying that which we 
never asserted. We have said, and we say it in, that we 
know of no law which could distribute the of the rich 
among the poor which did not make the alienation compul- 
sory and the distribution gratuitous; the alienation compul- 
sory because the rich not voluntary on with i 
, and the distribution gratuitous because the poor have no 
a with which to buyit. We gave Mr. t credit— 
thoug 


THE COTTON SUPPLY. 


The Manchester Chamber of Commerce held its anniversary 

meeting on Tuesday last. We have a full report atrh og 

and what is said on such an occasion by its leaders, 

the Ashworths, the Masons, the Penders, and the Cheethams, 

the very princes of British industry, is well worth hearing, for 

. is sure to be pregnant with sound knowledge and instruc- 
ion. 


- ts, 3 
orn; and fur is as fashionable eed Tarlatane dresses 
with bands of swans-down, and the effect 

agence is both novel and pretty. Swiss ceintures and corse- 
are still a They are to be seen in so many 


it seems we ought not to have done so—for reall 
different st, tastes may be pleased; but those | meaning what he said. We did not at that time believe that he It appears, Yee, that after ransacking the whole temperate 
e with and laced up in front, are, perhaps, the | was e of representing the poverty and misery of a mil-| and tropical world from Italy to Japan, and giving enormous 


stylish. ig dresses are frequently made quite plain, 
with merely epaulettes of passementerie, and aum@énieres to 
match. Passementerie is sometimes put up every seam of 
the skirt. The skirts are made quite as long and tan-shaped 
as formerly ; of course, the lower part much wider round 
than the upper. Sleeves are still very small and long; only 
ust de at the wrist to'show the under-sleeves. 
convenient and little vestes, with under-waist- 
coasts, are as eas ever. Those for mo are 
made of satin, velvet, plush, or even cachemire, but always 
with the Indian chemisette of foulard; in the evening, of 
the veste is more elegant, and worn over a chemisette 
of Yak lace, lined with satin of the same colour as the dress. 
GRE Wile taps neal pulstaconterin, aro’ very’ Clegaat "Phe 
le and passementerie, are very ¢le; e€ 

shades most etniten are white, ponceau, pat 
There is little change in bonnets this month ; they are, if 
posible, secre om e and elegant than those described in our 
number. We begin with one of corn-flower-blue satin, 
uilted ; a velvet ribbon, about an inch and a half wide, be- 
at each side of the crown, is fastened at the top in 
two long bows and ends; two other straps of the same ribbon 
are t from the inside of the bonnet to meet the 
bow. A bunch of periwinkles, in blue velvet, is placed across 
the forehead ; narrow strings of velvet to match the bonnet, 
and wide ones of black silk. A white plush bonnet; the 
front and curtain edged with plaid velvet, a large flat bow of 
the same, the ends trimmed with chenille fringe; the edge of 
the front trimmed with the same fringe. Strings of white rib- 
bon, edged with plaid velvet. This bonnet is equally pretty, 
if green or blue velvet is substituted for the plaids. A bon- 
net of pale green velvet, the curtain trimmed with black lace. 
The front a half wreath of brown heath, and velvet 
leaves; in the inside, the same flowers, mixed with black ber- 
ries. Blonde cap and green satin strings. A felt-coloured 
velvet bonnet had the curtain of blue velvet and white lace; 
a torsade of blue velvet placed round the crown, fastening a 
bunch of blue and felt-coloured feathers. The inside trimmed 
with ae lace; bows i“ oan alae and Somes velvet ane- 
mones ; blue on : mnet of ‘green velvet, the 
. front bouillonne of crape the same shade. "The curtain of 
green velvet, lined with white satin. On the crown, tufts of 
white feathers, with aigrette of black lace. In the inside, a 
ult of white crape, with daisies in mother-of-pearl and 

it leaves. ~*~ - 

dinner and evening coiffures are high, but uettish 
and artistic. The coiffure ruse is much adopted this Winter, 
and requires the ornaments to be worn on the summit of the 


lion a half of his fellow-subjects as removable by an act of 
legislation, without having formed to himself the least idea of 
any measure adequate to effect such a result. Mr. Bright re- 
pudiates as inadequate the pecpcel for a Union settiement, 
and for abolis criminal liabilities for breaches of contract 
to labour. So, of course, are. Here, then, is his ? 
He proposes that in case of intestacy landed property should 
go among the next of kin instead of to the eldest son, and he 
proposes that no devise of land shall be made to os unborn 
pe - This is all, absolutely all, and these ees isions, Mr. 
right has the face to tell us, would remedy the present. po- 

verty, serfdom, and degradation of the agricultural labourer, 
and enable him to become a farmer. Surely never did such 
enormous promises end in a conclusion so contemptible? It 
is just as if Mr. Bright were to undertake to make a plough- 
man live as well as an alderman by taking off the duties on 
claret and champagne. We will not discuss the policy of 
these measures. fe bad or ty we as matters of Law 
Reform, but we will submit to Mr. Bright a few questions 
which we trust he will answer in his speech this evening : 
_ If these measures would have this immense effect in improy- 
ing the condition of the agricultural labourers, why has Mr. 
Bright never proposed them before ? 

ny has he not given the present Parliament the opportu- 
ms pronouncing an opinion upon them ? f 

hy has he not communicated to the world the secret o 
their connexion with the welfare of the poor, which is known, 
apparently, to himself alone ? ‘ 

d why, in the name of truth and justice, does he revile 
the present Parliament for not passing measures which have 
never been brought before it, and call upon us to make a pe. 
litical revolution in order to obtain a Legislature to do that 
which our gre Legislature has not refused to do ? 

Mr. Bright anticipates that he will be told no measures 
would be imperative, because few men die without a will. 
This only shows how much su ciality may be concealed 
under how much arrogance. Mr. Bright, apparently, does 
not know that the great mass of the landed property in Eng- 
land does not pass by will at all, but by settlements executed 
on the marriage of the eldest son. We would next like to ask 
how the abolition of devises to unborn persons, or the devolu- 
tion of land to the next of kin under a contingency which 
very seldom takes place, will help the poor to the acquisition 
of land, either as tenants or freeholders. Will these laws 
make the proprietor willing to cut up his estate into smuil 
holdings? Will they give the labourer, such as Mr. Bright 
singin epee? neg 4 to mae tlle A or give him 
4 e means of affo that most expensive of all luxuries in 
head. a hour tulle charming head-dresses, was one form- | this country, the investment in land? Will they give him 
ed with a of tulle on-the summit, Siberian aigrette at the capital to buy stock? Will they give him skill and know- 
side, with a rousette of red velvet; a diamond butterfly in the | jedge to make the best of his property? Will they enable him 
middle of the pouff. A head-dress of pink rock coral, branches | to compete with a large eapitalist? — Will they enable him to 
of coral crossing the back hair, and falling in long strings. A'| resist the temptation to sell to a rich neighbour at a price 
coiffure of white point lace, forming a chaperon, trimmed at | which will double his income, and leave him free to earn 
the side with two bunches of chrysanthemums ; a marabout| wages besides? And, above all, will any change in the law 
feather very light. spotted with white bugles, is carried across | of succession to landed property give the poor man the indus- 
the front, and falls over the back hair. For toilette de bal, |try, the temperance, the self-denial, and economy, to which 
an elegant wreath of night-shade, in various tints, and made | alone the poor mar can look for advancement in life? Will 
of hae ae ” real pa ; sisedunte -at aus aa any law put England, where land is the pug highly-prized 

pouff of roses, i ith America or i 

chelors’ buttons. 2 rs ptt gee | ah -a paae on a level with America ustria, where 

with gold wheat ears.—Le Follet. Mr. Bright speaks of the intricacies of title and the difficul- 

—_—o—_—— ties of wee ane He appears to think that these things 

MR. BRIGHT AND THE “ TIMES.” exist for the efit of the rich, on whose estates oar. om a 

7 : , heavy burden, and that the landowners are in a consp to 

After a silence of two months Mr. Bright has at length| keep them up in order to prevent themselves from selling 

accepted the challenge which during all his long and angry thats own land, should they feel inclined to do so. So little 

correspondence with this journal Mr. Cobden most carefully |is Mr. Bright acquainted with this subject, so entirely has he 

eluded,—the challenge to state what those measures were, not | confined his attention to that part of it which may serve to 

to be passed in our present Parliament, but which would be| breed discontent and illwill between the poor aad the rich, 

under a Parliament democratically elected, the effect | that he does not seem to be aware that the very Parliament 

of which would be to abolish feudalism and redeem the agri- | which he reviles has taken a measure of unexampled buldness 

cultural labourer from his present eee and serfdom. We} in order to facilitate the sale and transfer of land. Observing 
; pointed out, or that there | the extreme simplicity of the title to funded stock, the present 

was the slightest reason to suppose that the present Parliament | Parliament has invented an elaborate machinery at great pub- | terest, and the New York canal and railroad companies—have 

rt be ill-disposed to entertain it if it could be discovered. | lic expense for extending the same facility of transfer to land, | taken advantage of the war times, when the attention of the 

. Bright has undertaken to do what his champion, Mr. | so far as the difference between land and money allows the| country is too much absorbed on more momentous questions, 
Cobden, did not venture to attempt, and we beg especial at-| thing to be done, and any landowner who chooses to submit|as a favourable opportunity for carrying their long agitated 
tention to the manner in which he has acquitted himself of | title for investigation may henceforth convey his land to aj views respecting this said treaty through Congress. They are 
his undertaking. We dismiss asirrelevant, distasteful to our-| purchaser with the most perfect ease and security. That| succeeding admirably, and there can be little doubt that no- 
selves, and wearisome to the public, the personalities with | more may be done in the same direction cannot be deubted. | tice will be given to Great Britain at an early day that the Re- 
which these champions of om have thought fit to encum- | The question is not as to the propriety of simplifying title, but | ciprocity Treaty will be abrogated within one year, if not re- 
ber a question in itself neither unimportant nor uninteresting. | as to the means of doing it. It is a business of close thought | modelled in accordance with the views of the United States 
it matters little to any one except in what society the | and painstaking inv tion, scientific rather than political,| Government. It is remarkable how, by a partial representa- 
Editor of this journal moyes, or where he spends the hours 0 | to be settled, not by great orators bawling on platforms, but | tien of facts, and an adroit method of appeal to national pre- 
relaxation, which Mr. Bright devotes to the Smoking Room of | by learned and laborious men in quiet chambers. judices, the people have been led to take for granted that we 
the House of Commons or the Billiard Room of the Reform} "We have in this whole transaction a very good illustration | are y being imposed upon, and practically cheated by the 
Club. It will be time h to accuse any gentleman inter- | of the way in which, notwithstandlng much oratorical ability | Canadians under this treaty, little suspecting that the agitation 
ested in the Times of seeking for a peerage when it can be | and considerable public services, Mr. Bright has contrived to | is intended for the benefit of two or three classes of capital- 
shown that he has ever striven to push himself into a position | dispose of what might have been a great political reputation. | wsts, while it is directly opposed to the interests of the coun- 
beyond that which omega. to him, when he can be} He begins by reproaching the laws of the country, without at 
shown to have a vour at the hands of the Gov- | giving himself the trouble to ascertain what those laws wally easures have been adopted by certain New England le- 
ernment, or when c is ready to assume, as Mr. Bright | are, with the poverty of a portion of the population. -| gislatures, favo’ ‘the prompt abolition of the treaty, the 
does, that @ connection with the Press is a virtual disqualifi- | lenged to specify the remedy to which he points, he takes two | real of w is to coerce the British North Ameri- 
cation for any office or any honour for which a person may |months for consideration, and then propounds one so ridicu- | can ces into a policy of discriminating their tariffs in 
otherwise be fit. To cy for proof of groundless assertions | lously inadequate as to prove that it is an after-.hought in-| favour of American manufactures. If Canada, who manufac- 
to “ the gossip of the Club” is a shabby artifice, and to say | vented to meet the case; and yet, with all this time to get it| tures comparatively nothing, would consent to admit the 
that an ce which comes into hostile collision with his cottons, woollens, ts, shoes, &c., of New England either 

duty free or at congiderably lower duty than the manufactures 
of other countries, we should hear not one word more from 


‘ h he cannot avoid showing how very little knowledge he 

own is “ godless intellect and practical atheism” is to employ 4 of the grounds on which he et Hee to censure the Le- 
the East against Canadian reciprocity. We could of course 
have no “jection whatever to Canad & thus favouring our 


of which he isa member. If the affairs of a nation 
manufactures; on the contrary we should welcome it aa 


bounties for cotton, our present supply is <— to no more 
than three and a half days out of six o' oo de tity necessary 
to work our looms in employ. Supposing that no increase in 
our supply eg taken is of tar ses years, ere Mato? be 
contrary to the experience years, our supply was short 
last year of what it was in 1861 or before the ican Civil 
War, in the proportion of seven to twelve, or a deficit running 
close u op one sel The full supply of 1861 cost us about 
£30,000,0 , and the present year’s scant one it is estimated 
will cost us not less than £90,000,000, so that for the scant 
supply ‘Wwe are paying about three times what we did for the 
one. 

India is the country which has fcrnished us with the largest 
supply to make up for the loss of the American cotton, but In- 
dia, as we always predicted in this journal, will never supply 
the place of America, and the failure to do so has been most 
exemplary.. In 1861, the price of Surat or the best Indian 
cotton in the Liverpool market was from 34d. to 4d. a pound ; 
it ranges at present at from 20d. to 23d. a pound, so that we 
are really paying a bedniy. ot some 500 per cent. on the nor- 
mal price, and what has been the result? In 1861 India sup- 
plied us with 968,000 bales of cotton, and last year with 
1,220,000, a pety increase of no more than 26 per cent., and 
this, too, is not the produce of increased growth, but the result 
of Wihaeawing the large supply formerly sent to China, and 
sweeping the India market of all manner of rubbish, raising 
the cost enormously to the Indian wearer and consumer. As 
to the quality of the Indian cotton, it has not only undergone 
no improvement, but suffered a great deterioration. “India 
cotton,” said Mr. Cheetham at the Manchester meeting, “ was 
never more contemptible in the opinion of the manutacturer 
and workman than at the present moment.” 

Now for this despised commodity our dire necessities com- 
pelled us to pay last year the gigantic sum of £43,000,000, a 
sum sufficient to pay the interest of the national debt, leaving 
a handsome balance of £15,000,000. It is mortifying to com- 
pare this failure of mighty, large-promising British India with 
the success of little Egypt, ruled by a mere Turk. In 1861, 
Egypt supplied us with no more than 97,800 bales of cotton, 
and under the stimulant of great. prices, furnished last year 
248,700 bales, the quality of the Egyptian, tested by price, be- 
ing three-fold that of the Indian cotton. Here we have not a 

try increase of 26 per cent., but a handsome 
one of 154 per cent. or close upon six times as 
much. This meer aeneare to nothing short of an indecent 
exposure of Indian misrule by its own authors. We 
have repeatedly insisted that the primordial farming of Hin- 
doos would never furnish a substitute for the lost supply of 
America, and that, in a word, Hindoos were about as unequal 
to the production of fine cotton as of steam engines and loco- 
motives, and so it has turned out. The late Lord Canning, as 
our readers know, had passed a law for the sale of wild lands 
in India, which would, for the first time, have put India ona 
level with our colonies, with the advantages of European 
skill and capital and cheap India labour, a measure which, 
had it been honestly carried out, would by this time have put 
us in the way of a large permanent supply of good Indian 
cotton. It was smothered in the smoke raisefl by the 
Council of old Indians, for which, and for various other 
shortcomings, Sir Charles Wood, its responsible head, is 
soundly, and we think very justly, rated by the unsparing 
magnates of Manchester. These hard-headed men by no 
means measure the value of the right honourable gentle- 
man’s services at his own estimate of them, especially 
objecting to his flashy exposition of them before the elec- 
tors of ifax, men no doubt very knowing in wool, but 
very ignorant of cotton and India.—London Hraminer, Jan. 30. 

—_——_—____— 
AMERICAN COMMON SNSE. 

The old outcry against the Canadian Reciprocity Treaty is 
again rai — renewed vigour, and this io with the 
prospect of securing its abrogation. The opponents of the 
treaty—the Eastern manufacturers, the Buffalo flouring in- 


e 


d be put to ts by personal abuse or v: daclama- 
Mr, Bright would’ cog ago have oxtirpatea, every evil 
under the sun. It is because their remedy requires care, pa- 
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of spirit of the , because since she 

os he przm of rver, neue yn ct 
poy ede rey my makes no what- 
ever, ‘either directly or by the manu- 


this question. She can little else by it than derision, and 
she may help to lose to the country a large and valuable share 
of its commerce. 

The truth is that so far as the operation of the treaty is 


first six years of the the Provinces with a popu 
lation ry hth of our pady im; of our edna 
ag Sa , while we imported only $118,000,000. 


ces thus exceeded a strict nigra Teci by 
$87,600,000. The failure is therefore clearly on 

the United States. The effect of the treaty has been to treble 
the amount of our commerce with Canada, and place her 
among the most valuable of our foreign customers. Ha 
thus wooed our sister State into a highly advantageous alli- 
ance, it is certainly most ungenerous to attempt to coerce her 
sate. SORRIOHAED which she can have no particular in- 


Great Britain can be expected to have but one answer to our 
notice for the discontinuance of our treaty. She will accept 
it with a “thank you.” She has never had any interest in the 
treaty. It has taken from her a large amount of trade and 
transierred it to ourselves. If we cease to accept Canadian 
produce free, it will go to Eng and British merchandize 
will go back in ay Arvgag for it. e thus at the same time 

rm Canada into a competitor with our own producers 

in the British markets, and lose her as a customer for our own 
ang merchandise. These are entirely in 
vour of Great'dritain; they cannot be expected to injure 


Sg I toa 
res! rs) ts) —U. 8B. 
Economist. me eee see 
——_——— 


Important News From Japan.—We all greatly mistrust 
telegrams from San Fraacisco. This one, therefore, dated the 
17th inst., must be read with due allowance: 

“ The OP ingedy palace at Yeddo was burned on Christmas. 
The next the custom-house was closed, the officials declar- 
ing themactves 80 grieved at the Tycoon’s misfortune that 
they were unable to transact business. Itis reported that the 
fire originated in a Lag, 4 ed plot to blow up the palace for 
the Pg a of kil e Tycoon. Yeddo was again ravaged 
by on New Year's day, Eleven | streets in a wealthy 
business quarter, besides numerous olning back streets and 
alleys, were destroyed. It is estimated that houses of the 
better class were burned. 

“ News had reached Kanagawa that on the 81st of October 
nearly all of Hokodadi was burned by incendiary fires.” 
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A New War Begun in Europe. 

Yesterday afternoon, the City of Manchester, of the Dale 
line, arrived at this port, having sailed from Liverpool on the 
8rd, and from Queenstown on the 4th inst. We regret to 
chronicle the commencement of hostilities between the Ger- 
mans and Danes. On the morning of the 2nd, the Austrians 
and Prussians attacked a Danish outpost on the Schleswig 
side of the Eider, and carried it with trifling loss. Subse- 
quently, and during several hours, a small force on either side 
‘was engaged ; and the affair ended in the Germans failing to 
carry any fresh points that they assailed, while the Danes re- 
covered the one whence they had originally been driven. We 
do not propose to cumber our columns with the details. Other 
collisions have occurred, and the losses are set down roughly 
at 150 on the Danish and 250 on the German side. The Ger- 
man leads to the belief that Austria and Prussia 
intend to establish themselves ‘in Schleswig by overwhelm- 
ing force, and then—having extorted from King Christian the 

revocation of the obnoxious constitution—to restorethe Duchy 
to him, Holstein becoming independent. The proposal is 
moderate at least. It is feared, however, that the German 
peoples, having got their blood up, will not be content with it. 
Parliament was opened on the 4th inst. Great anxiety was 
felt as to England’s position with reference to the quarrel. 
The Queen’s Speech only alludes to it in general terms, de- 
that her Majesty has used every effort to prevent the 
outbreak of hostilities, and will endeavour to bring about a 
reconciliation. It is:clear therefore, that the Cabinet has no 
definite policy, but leaves the determination to the wisdom of 
Parliament. It may, we think, and hope, be concluded that 
England will remain neutral. ; 
The Princess of Wales is convalescent, and has been to 








church to return thanks.—Mr. John Gardiner Austin is ap- 
pointed Governor of British Honduras—The Duchess of 
Parma is dead.—Only 2 portion of the Queen’s Speech being 
telegraphed, we postpone its appearance in our columns. 
The Civil War. 

The most active military movement that |has happened, 
or has been announced since our last issue, was an advance 
from Richmond upon the Federal lines at Yorktown and else- 
where in Northern Virginia, that occurred about the middle 
of last week. The advance was eminently successful, more 
than half of the numbers that made it having established 
themselves within U. 8. territory, and some having even 


.| pushed forward to the city of Washington. General Lee, it 


must be owned, did not plan the invasion; nor were the 


+} Richmond journals particularly jubilant in their account of 


the outstarting. The truth is, as the reader already perceives, 
we allude to the escape of one hundred and nine Union officers 
from the Libby prison in the Southern capital, by means of 
tunnel dug under the street. The evasion appears to have been 


. most adroitly planned and executed. About twenty-five only 


ot the seceders, from short rations and unwholesome confine- 
ment, ate known at present to have been recaptured. ‘To this 
incident may be added a raid upon a passenger train, on the 
Baltimore and Ohio railroad. The scene of action was about 
eight miles from Harper’s Ferry; the time Thursday night, 
the 11th inst. The rude spoilers are believed to have been 
even below the dignity of guerillas—highwaymen, and nothing 
better. They injured neither road, nor cars, nor passengers, 
contenting themselves with wholesale confiscation of watches, 


-} money, jewelry, and light portable articles of value. A hot 


pursuit was, as usual, instituted ; and a portion of the band is 
said to have been caught. 

Let it not however be supposed, when we give signal pro- 
minenice to these respective cases of evasion and robbery, that 
we would insinuate entire stagnation in the vast hosts of the 
two belligerents.' On the contrary, there have been several 
smart cavalry encounters in diverse ldcalities ; nor have “stca- 
tegic triangles” and “ vast flanking operations” been wanting 
in our daily prints. The trouble is, that the stor‘es afloat are 
confused and oftentimes contradictory ; while, at the same 
time, of the circumstances that do actually occur, some 
are favourable to one side, and some to the other, 
in tolerably equal proportion. Thus, the siege of Char- 
leston is represented as subjecting that unfortunate 
city to unimaginable horrors; yet the attacking force 
is subdivided, in order—say the spiteful Opposition news- 
papers—that so much of Florida may be occupied as will se- 
cure to Mr. Lincoln, according to his own proclaimed 
régime, the vote of that State at the ensuing Presidential 
election. Mr. Davis publishesa grandiloquent and hopeful 
address to his Confederate troops, which is answered by in- 
creasing desertion from the Confederate service. Unionism is 
described as an epidemic in North Carolina, just at the mo- 
ment when the Union General is fortifying Newbern, by way 
of securing it from “Rebel” assault. Grand expeditions are 
said to be fitting out at New Orleans, destined to act against 
Mobile from the Gulf; we learn that they have sailed for 
the region of the Yazoo. Texas was to be strictly blockaded ; 
President Lincoln formally declares the trade with Browns- 
ville open, Theonly certain thing is uncertainty. 

Are we more accurately informed as to Naval affairs? On 
one point, yes ; the business of blockade-running into Wilming- 
ton and other Southern ports has become hazardous in the 
extreme, if one may judge by the number of prizes. As to 
the Alabama, that thorn in the commercial flesh, the stories 
of her coming and going partake of the well-nigh universal 
entanglement. We had her, the other day, flaunting her flag 
défiantly in the Straits of Singapore; now the ingenious tele- 
grammist at San Francisco—probably the same person who 
cooks up the Mexican news for the market—reports her at 
Amoy, closely watched by two U.S. gun-boats. 

Nor do the proceedings of Congress tempt us into lengthened 
quisition. Taking up from time to time a host of bills and 
subjects—more frequently the latter than the former—the le- 
gislators have been mainly occupied with the details of the 
Act that is to regulate the coming Conscription, 
whereupon, the two Houses having. disagreed, a 
Committee of Conference became requisite. At the mo- 
ment of writing, we are not aware that final action is 
taken, though it seems certain that the $300 commutation 
clause will remain, while the exemption thereby attained is 
only to last for one year. It will also be found that the list of 
physical diabilities is stringently cut down. With this matter, 
and a very sharp lobby conflict over the mode in which 
whiskey is to be taxed, and many irrepressible digressions on 
the great negro question generally, the time of Congress has 
been occupied. .As for the last-named, it is the grand cheval 
de bataille ; nor is it any exaggeration to say that many Ameri- 
can legislators, and many such newspapers as the Tribune and 
Hvening Post, deal with it as though they held it of infinitely 
more moment than the war itself, or the next Presidential 
conflict, or even the saving of the Union! It isiexpected by 
some prophetic writers from the Capital, that Mr. Lincoln, 
who is addicted to the proclamatory style of settling troubles, 
and has a superstitious reverence for dates, will celebrate the 
anniversary of Washington’s birth-day, on Monday next, by a 
new decree of universal emancipation. Between the loyal 
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peculiarity, that he is sensitive and scrupulous until his scry. 
ples stand seriously imhis way; then he rolls them up 
into a ball, and swallows them up at one strong gulph, 
The necessity for conciliating the ultra-Republicans, who 
are now beginning to put forward General Fremont’s name 
rather inconveniently with reference to the White House, 
might adapt itself to Mr. Linceln’s political conscience as an 
indispensable “ war -measure.” How the negro would be 
affected is a matter of no consequencé. The Sumners and 
Hales would clamour, in Senates, for Cuffee’s rights as 
citizen ; but General Banks and officers in command would 
stand no such nonsense practically. In the new New Orleans 
official style, the term “ freedman” has been pointedly dropped, 
and our sable brethren are registered and managed as “ plan. 
tation labourers,” requiring pasées and held to work, and no 
more in effect their own masters than they were twenty years 
agone. 
Foreign affairs, as connected with the United States, offer 

few salient points, the tremendous list of British outrages 

escaping, for the noace, any provoking additions. On the 

other hand, the French Government gives some fresh cause 

of offence in the matter of; the C. S. cruisers repairing in 

French ports, to say nothing of the two “ rebel-rams” at Bor- 

deaux, now adjadged to that suspicious individual, the Em- 

peror of China. The authority for this charge is the Moniteur 
de? Armée, which is clothed with a certain official character, 
but which does not exhibit much intelligence in its paragraph 
communicating this information. It states that, in December, 
the Chinese Government ordered certain gun-boats from 
America, which were “to arrive about the middle of Fe- 

bruary at Petchi-li !"—quick work, even for Cousin Jonathan, 

who is by no means slow. The publication of this intelligence 
has brought out protests comically bland, and the utterance of 
a mild warning from the press, that really such proceedings 
canaot be viewed with indifference. Nevertheless, with a lu- 
dicrous reluctance to slap metaphorically the face of the Em- 
peror Napoleon, several of our brethren here are hitting him 
tremendous blows, over the shoulders of the Emperor Maxi- 

milian. We showed, a fortnight since, how it was threatened 
that the Northern Americans would not be withheld by their 
own Government from plunging into the internal affairs of 
Mexico, if occasion offered and their own war were ended, and 
how,the morality of such a proceeding was rather approved 
than otherwise, by certain great sticklers for the observance 
of neutrality. To-day, we have it from another quarter that, 
when the present war ceases, the irruption of Southern 
warriors into Maximilian’s domain, will be nothing less than 
awful and overwhelming. The editorial passage which de- 
picts this future is so fine and inspiring, that we must trans- 
plant it, unabridged, into our columns :—“ What more natural 
thing than for this veteran soldiery of the South—without 
doubt now surpassing any troops of Europe, in both expe- 


the incessant Central and South American wars and revolu- 
tions? Twenty thousand of Lee’s ragged veterans could over- 
throw any throne of the Southern continent. They will be 
‘Free Companions’ of warfare on this hemisphere—the auxi- 
liaries of Mexican and Peruvian and Nicaraguan aspirants for 
thrones and crowns—the ‘ Varangians’ of South American 
empires. Such men as Lee, and Johnston, and Beauregard, 
and Davis, if not hung here, may yet become the founders of 
dynasties, and many an American Tancred, and Godfrey, and 
William be furnished for the kingdoms over weak Spanish 
and mulatto races in the South.” 

We trust fervently that the hapless Maximilian will have 
received a copy of the WV. Y. Times of Thursday last, whence 
we borrow this warning, ere he set foot aboard the frigate 
that will otherwise waft him to his fate. Furthermore, we 
can but venture on two remarks. In the first place 
if this “ veteran soldiery of the South without doubt surpasses 
any troops of Europe”—at what rate shall we set their pre- 
sumed Northern conquerors? Secondly, if “such men as 
Lee, and Johnston, and Beauregard, and Davis,” can become 
so many Tancreds and Godfries, and thus shed lustre on this 
American soil—why hang them, when caught? 

Travellers’ Tales. 

Considering the promptness with which the daily press bur- 
ries news into type, immediately on its receipt, it were not fair 
to hold its journalists invariably responsible for the accuracy 
of all that they promulgate. When, however—as in the case 
of the Boston Jraveller—a compendium of passing events ap- 
pears once a week in its columns, and furnishes occasions for 
Editorial strictures, one might expect some carefuliness of re- 
vision, and some familiarity with facts that have long been 
patent to the public. Is the paper we have named more lag- 
gard than all its contemporaries in obtaining information, or 
more stupid in sifting it? Or can it be that, under an im- 
pulse of unreflecting malevolence, it knowingly circulates in- 
telligence that it knows to be false, for the sake of speed- 
ing therewith its own miserable little shaft of spite? The 
reader may judge for himself; here is the incident. 

When the. Traveller lately portrayed Mr. George Thomp- 
son, the noted English ‘abolitionist, as a man capable of modi- 
fying international relations, it only committed the not infre- 
quent error of taking Exeter Hall for England generally—a 
sign of ignorance that at least is venial, and the counterpart 
of which is found in almost every foreign paper that discusses 





States, the demi-loyal, the border, and the “rebel,” there are 
80 many impediments to legislative enactment and 
mental action, that this irregular step must have a 





the affairs of this country. But this is not s similar case. For 


yi a fortnight previous to last Saturday, the difficulty that had 


arisen between Captain Sherard Osborn, commanding the 


aspéct for a roler such as Mr. Lincoln. It seems to be his| Anglo-Chinese fleet, and Prince Kung on the part of the 


rience and valor—to be led on by their leaders to take part in | 
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Obinese rial Government, had been detailed in all its| which, without our. forethought and without our aid, has| and only Shakspeare, should be presented on the stage, through. 
particulars arid canvassed. in all its bearings. Rumours and | solved the vexed problem of our national Slavery, &c.” There out country, on the night of the coming Twenty-third of 


spondence ; and, if the whole or a part of this last had not|of the Deity dispensing with’ their’ assistance, that they 
been to the columns of the 7raveller itself, its gist | thought it proper to declare themselves not only uninjured 
must have been, in a variety of shapes, before the eyes of any | but content, moved doubtless to such unwonted humility by the 
noderately well-informed journalist. It will be remembered | accidental concordance between their own wishes and the ac- 
how specially it was set forth, that one portion of the squa-| complished fact.—The other Resolution, worth notice, touches 
dron had sailed for Bombay, and another portion for Englend,| that singularly narrow view of the relations between God and 
consigned in either instance to the British Government. Yet,| man, which is adopted as though it were laudable, whenever 
this fullness of cognizance, our Boston | impulsive theorists find events culminating to a point desired | 
friend, at the date and after the manner aforesaid, had the| of themselves. It is akin to what precedes it, for it origin- 
pardihood to declare in its summary-—after an assumption that | ates, as you perceive, in the same self-sufficient spirit : “Resolved, 
the ships were transferred to the “ Rebels,” and the usual | That in the convulsive throes which are heaving four millions 
formula touching build and equipment ‘and ‘manning and | of slaves to the surface of American society we recognize a 
command—‘it is expected that this fleet will proceed to} Providence as august, and a responsibility as grave, as ever fell 
San Francisco, and destroy that rising city.” Now by whom} upon a single generation of men.” A certain class of little 
could it have been “ expected,” that so grievous a visit was in| minds is unable w perceive that the Providence which 
store for the“ rising city ?” Surely not by the Traveller estab-| permitted the existence of slavery in Massachusetts, anno 
Jishment ; else would news-boys have shoutedextras. Surely | Domini 1763, is no less “august” than the Providence which 
not by the man who wrote such rubbish; else were he little | permitted its abolition in the District of Columbia, anno Do- 
better than a fool. Surely.not by the bankers and merchants | mini 1863. It is not, we trust, irreverent to suggest to “ some 
of Boston who trade with the “rising city ;” else had there | of our best clergymen of various denominations,” who figured 
been wailing in State street, and dire trouble in heavy Insur- | at this meeting, the prayer of the Psalmist: “ Keep back thy 
ance Offices. It is possible indeed that the object may. have | servant also from presumptuous sins!” * 
been to create a sensation among the old ladies who sip their 
tea, and mumble over their evening Travellers, on Beacon Hill 
or at Jamaica Plains ; but it isnot probable. The only clue we 
can suggest, fora paragraph so supremely ridiculous, is this: 
the concoctor of it had a pet phrase of Anglomania that possess- 
ed him, and of which he must needs deliver himself. This may 
be found in the moral appended to the stunning information 
conveyed—a moral which, we must own, bespeaks a gladsome 
earnestness. ‘‘ But our turn will come,” says the indignant and 
prophetic vindicator of suppositious wrongs, “and then let us 
drive our lances right into the bowels of that nation of island 
robbers !” Amen ; it were well that the island house proceeded 
immediately to set itself in order. 

For ourselves, having still sufficient space for a brief para- 
graph, we improve the opportunity to remark, as in fairness 
bound, that Boston has other travellers sui generis. and worthy 
of note, beside the one to whom we have just been paying our 
respects. The siege of Charleston, we need not say, fixes 
public attention. A letter from the correspondent.of the Bos- 
ton Herald, written from the blockading fleet off that doomed 
place, under date the 2nd inst., has been universally reprinted 
throughout the North, as giving a graphic sketch of the pro- 
gress of affairs. There is something in it of “rakish” neutral 
steamers coming to grief in attempting to run in ; something of 
a “rebel” infernal machine going to the bad, in attempting to 
run out. There are also trustworthy tidings, as usual, from 
Confederate deserters, about the miserable condition of 
the city under General Gillmore’s bombardments at 
discretion. But the curious point concerns the ruins of 
Fort Sumter. We learn from this source that the Char- 
lestonians have failed several times lately in effurts “to 
reinforce the almost worn-out garrison,” inasmuch as boats 
and steamers moving about the harbour are not only exposed 
by day to a terrific fire, but by night, too, since the calcium 
lights have come into constant use on board Admiral Dahl- 
gren’s vessels. This would seem to put the holders of the 
ruins into an awful plight; but there is worse behind. Our 
accurate observer reports thus—we quote his words: “ In ad- 
dition to this, the small remnant of a garrison in the ruinsare 
treated every ten or fiteen minutes to a heavy, powerful Par- 
rott shell from sunset till daylight.” ‘Nor is this all. The 
correspondent’s knowledge is still more precise, for he adds: 
“Most “of the men in Sumter are negro slaves, and we 

know that some twenty or thirty of them are kill 

daily.” There, then, the tale is complete. This statistical 
return is exactly what has heretofore been wanted, 
You may now make a fair calculation. Twenty or 
thirty killed per diem would give an average—according to 
the usual proportion of killed and wounded—of at least a hun- 
dred for daily logs. ‘There is only a “ small remnant ofa garri- 
son,” and that is “almost worn out.” If “small remnants” 
can afford to suffer so severely, what must the original number 
have been, seeing that it has stood so many weeks or months 
of fire? We are not quick at Rule of Three sums. The 

Herald ought to work out the enigma, from the numbers sup-| ' 

plied to it, and might perhaps also vary the problem, and 

solve that other query—how much longer will it be, erea 
boat’s crew from the Jronsides takes possession ? 














































































































Does anyone ask wherefore the present generation of Americans 
should honour the name of Shakespeare? Not for his sake, cer. 
tainly! His dust—the handful of it that may now remain—rests 
in peace beneath the little ch at Stratford: his tomb is the 
shrine of loving pilgrimage; ‘his soul is with the saints, we 
trust ;” his memory is immortal,.in true hearts; and his works 
will probably outlive all the nations now existing upon the 
earth. In his own time, serene, upon a mountain pinnacle of in- 
tellectual sublimity, it is not likely that he coveted human ho- 
mage: and that, which Life regarded with indifference, is not now 
needed to “soothe the dull, cold. ear of Death.” But, if not for 
his sake, it is for their own, that Americans should honour the 
name-of Shakspeare. For us, as for all mankind, he has summon- 
ed from the vast realms of imagination, and from the shadowy 
domain of the past, forms of light and of darkness, of beauty, sub- 
limity, grandeur, horror, that dwell now in all the temples of the 
mind, that stimulate, and exalt, and, at the same time, satisfy our 
ideals, For us, as for all mankind, he has lifted the veil, and un- 
rolled, as it were, the panorama of the Universe. For us his hand 
swept the strings of a lyre, that breathes, throngh all time, en- 
trancing music. For us he has interpreted and justified 
Wisdom and Beauty, directing and cheering us along the 
difficult pathway of life, that leads, through labour and 
sin and suffering, to the feet of the Divine Master. For 
our own sake, then, we ought to commemorate in some fitting 
manner, the three hundredth anniversary of the Birthday of Shaks- 












































































An Editorial Change. 

Ill health having,compelled the veteran of the quill, General 
George P. Morris, to retire from active occupation, the familiar 
names of Morris and Willis no longer greet us as conductors of 
the weekly Home Journal, It is announced however that N. P. 
Willis remains at his post, having associated with him Mr. E. P. 
Hollister as partner in his literary labours. With the infusion of 
new blood, may our contemporary step onward in a career of in- 
creased prosperity ! , 


These words are not written for persons, who regard the drama 
as a mere vehicle of idle recreation. Such a judgment may, in- 
deed, be, in some sense; justified by reference to the present gene- 
ral condition of the stage. But such was not in Shakspeare’s mind 
the position of the drama. He wrote for the intellect‘and the heart» 
and his genius wrought with potent allies—with imagination, fancy, 
thought, humour, pathos, wit, sentiment, sense, philosophy, learn. 
ing, religion, truth. He did not write plays, as now-a-days they are 
written, to suit a company of players; nor did he aim, as modern 
dramatists do, to achieve the proud triumph of shocking the ner- 
vous system. To him, the drama was not a speculation—it was 
one of the worthfest and noblest instruments, whereby Art pro- 
motes the civilization of mankind. Let us be thankful that the 
world has never been, and is not now, utterly destitute of men 
and women, appreciative of Shakespeare, entertaining similarly cx- 
alted views of the character and usefulness of the drama, and 
labouring to make it, to the utmost degree, beneficial to society. 

T have intimated that the present condition of the stage might, 
in some sense, justify a low estimate of the dignity of the drama. 
It is true: and, as this anniversary approaches, as Shakspeare’s 
works are directly revived in memory, one feels more keenly than 
in ordinary times, the general lack of a high standard of taste in 
theatrical matters: The point scarcely needs illustration. ‘“Pure 
Gold” and “ Rosedale” and the “ Ticket-of-Leave-Man” and Mr. 
Planché’s comedies, are excellent in their way; but they do not 
transcend certain dramatic works of an earlier period. One would 
think that “As You Like It,” or ‘The Twelfth Night,” or the 
“Comedy of Errors,” might be permitted an appearance, now and 
then, among the Old Comedies; that Ben Jonson might be occa- 
sionally admitted upon the stage, even to the exclusion of Tom 
Taylor; that almost any product of ‘the spacious times of great 
Elizabeth,” or the almost equally spacious times of Anne, would 
be preferable to Celtic sensational dramas, Irish boys and Yankee 
girls. But, as tersely remarked by Mrs. Gamp, “‘sech is not the 
case.» You may read the names of the elder dramatists, wreathed 
in gilded wood, upon the walls of the lobbies of the Winter Gar- 
den; and, therewith inscribed, you may read the names of modern 
luminaries, that do not seem altogether at ease in such company, 
But these latter are actually heard of in play-bills and newspapers ; 
while the former are rigidly confined to their respective panels. It 
is the way of the world. I read, however, in philosophical books 
that there is a “‘ march of ideas.’’ In that case it is possible the 
drama may yet be honoured as Shakspeare honoured it. Perhaps, 
in this age of ‘* transition,” it may chance that ‘the stage will ac- 
complish a transit into vitality. The influence of the anticipated 
Shakspeare Jubilee may possibly be no less profound and lasting 
than immediately beneficial. The dramatic world may chance to 
remember that Shakspeare and certain other stars of the past have 
not yet been eclipsed, and that there is no especial need, just yet 
of resorting to either the French, the Irish, or the German, or the 
play-machines of a modern Grub Street. 

Shakspeare, it should be added, has had one evening of this week 
allotted to him, at the Academy of Music. ‘Mr. Hackett gave his 
matchless performance of Faistaff there, on Thursday. Elsewhere, 
nothing of especial moment invites mention. Two vivacious pieces 
—‘ A Curious Case’’ and the “ Pride of the Market’””—have been 
cleverly done, at the Olympic, where, by the way, a performance 
will be given, for the Benefit of the Sanitary Commission, on next 
Wednesday evening. A Matinée performance ef “ The Ticket-of- 
Leave-Man” will be given to-day, at the Winter Garden, for the 
same worthy purpose.—Fortune continues to favour—as she ought 





Ausic. 


What can an Operatic Manager do with a capricious thermo- 
meter, that goes down recklessly, from ‘temperate’ almost to 
“zero”? This has been Max Maretzek’s bitter experience of the 
week, as also that of his most willing and hardworking company, 
who cannot vary their costumes as the mercury descends or rises. 
Bad weather and severe cold thinned the audience of the “ Ballo 
in Maschera” on Monday; still severer cold kept hundreds pway 
from. “Tl Polinto” on Wednesday. And yet how thoroughly both 
were enjoyed by the comparatively select few who were present ! 

Verdi's lively composition was rendered with a precision and 
energy never surpassed on these boards, forcing applausive ac- 
knowledgments over and over again from the house. The honours 
of the evening, if fairly awarded—which they were not, and very 
seldom are—would have been conferred on Madame Ortolani- 
Brignoli, whose voice was in excellent order, ahd who sang her 
part of the Page with a neatncss and truth deserving of all admira- 
tion. Signor Mazzoleni surpassed himself in the vivacity of his 
acting, sometimes perhaps to the injury of his vocal display; nor 
eould we banish from our mind the wicked thought, that he was 
desirous to impress upon the public an uneffaceable recollection 
of the difference between his own animated style, and that of 
another well-known Tenor, more lethargic if perhaps more dulcet 
in tone. 

Donizetti must surely have composed his vigorous and withal 
right pleasant ‘“* Poliuto,” under the conviction that the public ear 
of Europe was attuned t6 Verdi and Verdi alone. Shall we not 
say it plainly—the second and third Acts, with all their melody, 
are noisy to a painful degree ? Why then did capable and most at- 
tentive Sig. Nuno, on Wednesday evening, let his Orchestrarun riot 
in obstreperous sound, when all possible toning-down was de- 
manded of himas Conductor? Ifthe ghosts of cracked voices tor- 
ture Verdi hereafter, in the musical Hades—as we trust they will 
| —let Signor Nuno exempt himself from liability to such fate! And 
yet it must be owned that our robust artists did not stand in need 
of any such tampering or tempering from his baton. Stoutly they 
‘| held their own; and though we missed Biachi from the cast, 
yet Mazzoleni and Belliniand Madame Medori left nothing what- 
eyer to be desired, The prima donna especially was in most ex- 
cellent voice, which she was not on Monday, and once more 
charmed the chilly listeners and spectators by her intensity of dra- 
matic action and the excellence of her musical acquirements. 

Last night, ‘‘ Faust” was to be given—which is Miss Kellogg’s 
great opportunity. To-morrow, at the Matinée, ‘‘ Norma” forthe 
only time, which is Madame Medori’s unrivalled part. May the 
rigour of the climate have relented ; or may the ladies have put on 
extra furs, and braved everything for two such occasions ! 





Drama. 


The twenty-third of April next will be the three hundredth anni- 
versary of the Birthdayjof Shakspeare. Preparations forits celebra- to do—the French Theatre, at Niblo’s Saloon. The Evenings o: 
tion are being made in England; but the prospect of a suitable ’ 

’ Monday, Thursday, and Saturday, are there illumined, each week, 
commemoration of the great event, in Shakspeare’s own country, 
: by Gallic esprit, To-night, “‘Le Mariage aux Lanternes,” and 
is not, at present, hopeful. Will the day be celebrated here? Pe 
“Tromb Al Crar.”’—It should be recorded, too, that Mr. Charles 
Will actors, and men of letters, and artists, of all descriptions, rs MA 
Gaylor, the author of the “Connie Soogah’’ has had a benefit at, 
unite in honouring the most wonderfil Genius ever sent down ~ em ‘ 
from heaven? Will there be no assemblage of the Arts, to pay Niblo’s. ‘“‘Thé Duke’s Motto” will be revived there next week, 
4 , ? will come 8, ever welcome to . 
homage to their Master? Will not the American Republic, even —" wae y wENCUTIO. 
though conyulsed with civil strife, hold out hands of sympathy “ ‘ 


with all the world, in reverence for the illustrious memory of the i 
Hacts and HFancies. 


world’s poet? Something surely might be done—here, in the metro- 

polis of the Westerm worlds Literature and the Stage might com- Sometimes we are censured for cynical or critical allusion 

bine, in the publication of some memorial book, or the inaugura-| <> American politics and politicians; yet it must be owned 
that the local hints are occasionally sharp and bard. Messrs. 


tion of a marble statue of speare, or at Tedst'in a banquet. Me . 
Performances of Shakspcrean 8 might be given, on that day, | Gurney and , for instance, send us a photographic carica- 
: — a ; ture, entitled “ By the Sad Sea Waves,” and explained by the 


' the earned—increased b 
sil asia oaclalade ‘aptaiaioibeonete aes inscription: ‘“ Ancient Mariner Welles and his Fox waiting 


tributions from other sources—might be used to build’a monu. Z 4 ‘ J 
7 for ‘smooth water,’ while the pirate Alajama is burning our 
ment to the Poet, or, perhaps, to endow a school for the education ships in the distance.” The drawing profanely repre- 


and pushed forward two resolutions—among others—whence of actors. There are many practicable methods of testifying our| ents the venerable Secretary by the seaside, having 

this inference may fairly be drawn. The more prominent one | sense of obligation to Shakspeare,.our admiration for his genius,|in his hands model of a boat, on the stern of which the 

approves, as it were by exception, thus: “ Resolved, That we| our tender and reverent care for his memory, Inany case, one|name Hutaw qn yo nye wollen place of at- 
Ww 


Patronizing Divine Providence. 

Boston must look to its laurels; Philadelphia treads close 
upon its heels. When the Harvard theological student an- 
nounced that his fellow-collegian—then uncalled to the Minis- 
try, but now ashining light in a New York pulpit—was wait- 
ing for a vacancy in the Trinity, that audacious and profane 
remark hit the weak spot of New England clerical character, 
But the down-East pastors are not destined, it seems, to 
‘monopolize self-conceit, or to be alone under the belief that, 
without their valuable co-operation, the Creator of the Uni- 
verse would have a sorry time in ruling it. 

A meeting of the Pennsylvanian Freedmen’s Relief Associa- 
tion was held on Wednesday evening, in the city of fraternal 
affection,whereat sundry Clergymen of various sects concocted 








hail with grateful joy that providence of the Almighty) duty is imperative upon the dramatic profession, Shakspeare, | tendant dog, & 


° oe 





































Oporto state, officially, that the last crop of wine in the 

vinoe of the Douro, i most abundant o ne since 1B. 
t produced being an increase pipes 
over the crop of 1862, The returns add that the quality is as 


excellent as the quantity is abundant———A Lon 
ng E r announces with the most complete no ; 
“ The late Mr. Foo nen ean and horses will be brought 
to the hammer, at Tattersall’s, on Monday.” The follow- 
ing laconic ~ passed a two a _— 
potentates, long ago. “‘ Pay me tribute, or if you don’t—O’Con- 
NEL.’—‘L owe you no tribute, and if I did—O’ Negi.’ ”-—— 
Lord Lyndhurst’s London house has been advertised to be 
sold at auction, ther with ita furniture, statuary, an 
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tings. “ Music,” says a spasmodic writer, “ is no sen- 
Say enenaaitveae. no en Delilah, but a muse, s grace, a 
power, a truth, and a hu influence among the arts.” 

AW n dent of one of thn N. Y. 















ashingto: 

dailies recently made the following announcement: “ The 
Committee on the Conduct of the War had General Slough 
before them to-day.” It is to be hoped that the Committee 

t safely through. Ata public ball, given recently in 
Paris by the wife of the Prefect of the Seine, at which 3,000 
persons were present, no crinoline was worn. A new 
comic paper, called Mixed Pickles, is announced at Leipsic. 
——_———-By the death of the Duke of Cleveland another 
blue riband is placed at the of Lord Palmerston, who 
has already nominated thirteen out of twenty-five Knights of 
whom the Order of the Garter should consist. He has also to 
fill up the vacancy caused by the death of the Marquis of Nor- 
manby.—— The following is the renowned epitaph of 
the Lady Elizabeth O’Loomey : “ First cousin to Burke, com- 
monly called the Sublime, she was bland, passionate, and 
deeply religious. Also, she ted in water co! and 
sent many pictures to the exhibition, and of such is the - 
dom of heaven.”—-——-A new and elegant edition of T: - 
eray’s Novels is announced for publication at, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. —— The current rumour of the murder 
of Dr. vas by the natives of Central Africa fs doubted 
by Sir Roderick Murchison, who, as head of the 

iety, is likely to form a fair judgment on the eu 

one, perhaps, is willing to credit such sorrowful tidings. 
A stranger asked une of the “ oldest inhabitants” of a 4 
what was the denomination of an old church near by. The 
reply was— Wall, she was a hard-shell Baptist naturally, but 
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a book ted nn ee thers pressed into the open leaves, 
The attitude is 
settled where 
current “ sensation” novels is-well exemplified in the 
extract from a Lig ayy P anpeganng story: “ At last, the dire- 
truth burst upon him, a red-hot sum on a maddened 
ulcer.”—-——The Territory of Idaho 
ld region,” contains 326; 
thus seven times larger than the State of 
Victor Hugo, and his son Francois, have joined the“ National 
Shakspeare Committee.” The Hon. ee Jam- 
setjee Jejeebhoy, of Bombay, has made a donation of £15,000, 
to enable five of his countrymen to q themselves in Eng: 
land to practise in India as barristers-at-law. 


——_ - > --—- — 

Mr. woey ? sp BRITISH eee 4 made a 

great speech oe on Tuesday evening con- 

stituents, which thoug occuping six ookama of the Times, 
telegraphed in full, and 


was 
The important points of the speech—which 
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ual misconception abroad, bt it is the 
clint penueotion Site cow Sumit fit meek be: the weet 


Jan. 7. Pr 



























they don’t run her now.”"——-——The ulay Memorial, | © 
for Trinity Meg Cambridge, is near} finished, by Mr. 
Woolner. The historian is , in his gown, with 
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At the present moment the Sookwacd 


THE Gurr.—Mr. ‘8 munificent to the 
oe Of Teondie is anaclly to beer trots, "A bandied has bose 
erected in Bethnal Green at a cost of 22,000/., somewhat on 
ee eee eee 

r, are 80 anxious 
the meat of tke ronme will be from two to five sil 
lings a week, that the committee are driven to make a selec- 
tion from the number of applicants. The site for the 
hed tean arell-choeen, Seung bo what we beve seen lately 
are worth legal powder and shot. M’s the qondiition of, the poor in that district, and the comforts of 
Government of Bombay are prepared to receive tenders for rama Dare. hete qiaatey Suaion Separate lavatories 
the hase. on. & lease for the term of 99 yeara,| *"°, Provided ‘or men, women, and children, the rooms are 
from the 1st / 1864, at an annual rent of one rupee an be or oeagey y oP anny plaatidy cupyhes ‘wilte 
Scho, of p plot of groaud meas four acres, on which is to een Peat oes rents gift If so 
be built a first-class hotel, to not less than three hun- teodem fs, hom a tnanedy injended, £0, 
dred bed rooms. An upset price of one million of rupees has ly remedied. it it wo @ great mistake 
been fixed. The rupee is equivalent to two sterling, | i£ ‘te poor were to do in return for what he has done 
The sum therefore is one hundred thousand for them. In addition to the rooms of the new build- 
General V has recovered eight dollars, in the sop the depunenst Soni out in shops, w it is 
New York for the plan of the Central can be let ats rental of about 60/. a year is 
Park. Mr. ht in one of his late pooeuee of pennenent oe Soe No greater boon could 
neatly remarked of the : “They have, I a yy om in Se See a ee 
motto, which, however, they have not publicly | bande Ww —s mney ~ obliged . e, an construc- 
Rd me Aredhenn, Bhermy) men vn Bape knob elit power of landlords to convert tnt own interes 
of course, man sf 
doubted whether this isnot the doctrine of the Tories | © the utter neglect of their tenants. The application of Mr. 
——_——_The eabod, , go, is perhaps 
the very best use it could bare beén put $0. Lendow paper 


ham him severely, and, ant of 
on the part of all, to underatand the benefits that eis offering, 


he actually has two or three révokes on his 





of restoring decent order in Mexico. The invasion 


was enough, but to retire without accomplishing any- 


thing would be even more immoral.— Paris letter 
Mors Conrvusion.—This telegram is not “ reliable :"— 





“ Washi mn tel 68 report that the Confederates are re- 
treating from { the mekgubourbeod of Petersburg.” 
We thought that it was the Federals who had thrown them- 
selves into the arms of Russia for protection and patronage. 
Confederates . been 


Have the 


the same game, and 


been repulsed. Bother the telegrams, they are more trouble 


to us than all our money.—Punch, 





AnoTHER LANDMARE’Gorna.—A relic of old*London is fast 
pearing—the Blue Boar Inn, or the George and Blue 


Boar, a8 it came to, be called 


@ messenger a letter which 
paper. 


Obituary. 





Lioy -, R.M., late 8 
maica.—At Chillisw: eh ‘ 


Justice at 
near Taunton, J. 


R.N.—At Fulham, 


Capt J. B. Frere, R.N.—At Sou! 
R.N.—The Rev. R. B. Caton, of 
Lieut, in the 12th Lancers. served the Cam in 
under Sir Ralph Abercrombie in 1801.—J. Le Feuv mm. 
~—At Crickhowell, R. Davies, Eeq., late of H.M.’s 7 
served during the Peninsular cam in the Third 
under the command of Sir Thos. 
ey an old and much esteemed actor.— 
erson 
son of Mr. J. Henderson, for many years secre to 
Bridport, and saw much active service, th 
who was then Sir Alexander Hood. He |} 
action in 1806. His hame was thrice men 
the Gazette.—At We: a 
wan Oe Som to the close of the war. About 20 
ago, he too part in a disastrous ition to the Niger.— 
. Noord, Paymaster, R.N-—In Lon: 
Leigh Trafford, late County Court Judge at Rugby. 


Appotutwments. 


W. H. Medhurst,{Eaq., now H. M.’s Consul at Tangch 
Consul at Hankow; M.'C. Morrison, Esq, yet Consul ‘ 
ow . 


an arm in a 


eee 


Arup. 
OLosine Scenzs oN THE Ponsaus Frontme—lIt is 


F. W gf , ju J 
bb Lecter, 7 right, Esq., late of H.M.’s 90th Regt.—At Tun 


, Fun over by «cart, Mr. 


later—in Holborn. For more 


ey knew to be there from Charles 
hical | the First to Henrietta Maria — London paper. 


Ja- 


ibart, Esq., Comm. 
W. Terry, Eeq., formerly t. Royal Horse 

ue).—. ester, Comm. G. Ley, R.N.—. 
sate ).—At Rochester, Co G Ley R. At —_—, 
: - H. Woodin, Comm. 


brook, Lincoln, formerly 


t 


Hi 


Lord 
under his Lord- 


fri- 


tioned with honour 
Rear-Admiral W. Allen. He served 


J 


F. G. Mybu s 
to be Consul at N. —The Rev. W. W. Shirley Mek’ oe 2a 
jus Professor History at Oxford, v. the Rev. 


Ecclesiastical 
ur Stanley, res.—The Earl of Charlemont to be Lord Lieu- 
tenant for the county of Tyrone ; the Earl of Gosford for Armagh, 


ported by the Punjaub Government that after the exaction of 
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of Dher 

this affair our troops remained 

gah came into camp end aronges saaitare, wee the commis. 
and the destruction 


sioner, as already mention of Mulka was 

accomp: Mishel —-Lotior from Bombay. Dee 
Later ts from India mention that the health of Bri- 
Sir Neville Chamberlain is slightly improved. 


ft pe Peeters that Sir Neville commanded at the be- 
3 W. aon . 


g 
& 
g 


Maj 
Yendi-age: civh ts the nett Birltuas chivalry’ regieoras watch 
ca it wi! has 
com a bey wham in that country. Each peri 
has chay services, i 


the operations 
Gwacior, in 1808, a squadron of the regiment under 
now Major Heneage, won four Victoria Crosses.— 
Crawley is to resume the command of the 6th Ennis- 


Wan-Orricu, Janvany 26.—98th Ft: Major-Gen Sir R Pere 
idoniGen W dec’ tnd Wi Majong low tobe 
° or-Gen Law 
Col, v Maj-Gen Wasi dec. 
—— > 


Navy. 

took glade uh Pertmnsiia ce Welsestey, paced thet oe 

on ay, our 
sanuhctavers hous ensivel a5 0) w state of excellence 
in the production of heavy masses of rolled iron. The com- 
petitors on the occasion both have reason to be satisfied with 
the report which has been furnished to the Admiralty. The 
victory, such as it was, may be claimed by the , but 
merely because steel shots were brought to bear w. iron 
had failed to make an impression. It now remains for the 
in gouty of our manipulators of metal to devise some sub- 
stance which will either keep out steel from the insides of our 
armour-clad ships, or, at all events, lessen its damaging 
effects. We ourselves are not without faith that such a coat- 
ing, xt which we haye just hinted, may be provided. The 
man ure of steel is at present in a state of transition, the 
ultimate result of which will, it is ry cee produce valuable 
results —Army and Ni Gazette, lan. 30.—The destructive 
powers of steel shot wére fully manifested on the 


Smaui Merau-Ciaps.—The Admiralty have decided this 
to try the experiment of i vessels with 44-inch 
in, but of a small . The , Of 1,250 tons, 
coated from end to end with Warrior plates, has proved a 
great success, draws only 14 feet of water, steams 10; knots, 
and ht successfully against a gale which drove a wooden 
sloop of similar size into ur. Ten iron-clads have been 
ordered, the largest of which will be of 4,246 tons, and the 
smallest 990. One of these, the Bellerophon, to be finished in 
twelve months, is to be plated with 10 inches of teak and 6 
inches of iron, and to be fitted with ten 300-pounder and two 
patie anelest Another steamer, the Pallas, is being 
built for and intended to carry 16 days’ coal at 14 miles 
an hour.—. paper, Jan. 30. 


Tue Commne Monster.—A letter from Toulon, in the Mes- 
sager di Midi of the 15th ult., states that “a new description of 
iron-clad is at this moment being constructed with prodigious 
getivity in the Mourillon Dock, seeing that her keel Was only 

id down on the ist, and that it is ho to launch her 
towards the end of April at latest. This hurry is explained 
by the great curiosity evinced to know whether the result will 
answer the anticipation of the inventor, who has promised to 
produce an armour-plated vessel capable of destroying an en- 
tire fleet. Should she realize these expectations, foreign 
navies would do well to shut themselves up in their ports. 
A legion of ship carpenters are employed in this formidable 
instrument of war.” _ 

A Hues American Gun.—A gun on the Rodman princi- 
ple, with a calibre of twenty inches diameter, was cast at the 

ort Pitt Works, Pittsburg, on the 11th inst. The amount of 
metal used for this great was 85. tons, or 175,000 da. 
The gant fe extinnneed, 3 pre n Aepreical shot of a ton 
weight, and a shell of 750 pounds. Ifthe gun was rifled, it is 
thought it would throw a solid shot of one ton in weicht. The 


wishen Re ee manna is estimated 

ton —At Cincinnati, John from 80 to 100 pounds. This gun is fi to be the largest in 

.—Admiral G. - 

died on the 23d ult., aged 78, at Middle Deal. Sle: wes: ths 
Admiral 


the world. —_ 
The Channel squadron, under the command of Rear-Ad- 
miral Dacres, was quietly waiting for further orders in the 

at the date of last advices. 

the . F. Egerton, has arrived at Pi 
Mediterranean, to be paid off the 
mouth, from the Cape.——Capt. 
ey ot bates Tine ton ia 200 horse The Re 
guns, tons, “power. The Re- 
search is ut Devon and will be hurried forward.—Capt. 
Bickford, of the Narcissus, 39, Sir Baldwin Walker's flag-ship 


on the Cape station, has with Capt. Barnard, of 
the Mé ed eee 
vitreous sheathing we been experimen’ to 
iron-bottomed Brown’s salons after aon 
months’ to answer its inyentor’s and to prevent 
fouling.——New regulations for naval uniform are announ- 
ced. are to come into full eee 
—The -war, came into 


, French 
port, on Tuesday, from Baltimore. 


APPOINTMENTs.—Comm. : J. G. Davies (staff) to Fisgard add.\ 
for iydraulle dept -—Lieuts.: Hassell to be, Fiag-Lt. to Resr; 
Adml. Sir Lewis _loees Reameniowens We s Spen, 
car M. Wilson to St. Vincent ; ¥, F, Meyer to 
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and 
lenge, and said that a litary men, {t has hitherto been nobody's business in England 
; pega f there are all the in a somewhat more =, glan 
Fermoy, he gould undertake to come in at the finish before elther shape, of the violin of the present aay. It to ayy ree oe [er aot the thing to go 
of the two officers, and would then write a song to be dedicated nee ot thirteen: that the British lish artists don’t make 





cen‘ viol to 
to the lad d in her praise, which he would set to music, perfection t ; 
and efter wards have sang before one of the audiences Pl attain much ——— is probably, 3 
period rea- 
ool 






excursions thither. The Alpine Club . e: it. Why does 
not some one start a Cataract Club? e let these magni- 
ficent provinces, with their inexhaustible productiveness—for 
asperity of climate is no sterility—their noble cities, their 
hardy and loyal pe, goby. We them in silence 
and neglect. We ap ly while some college pe- 
dant, as bigoted as a , but without his shrewdness, 
as conceited as a Benedictine, but without his learning, prates 
be | Of the expediency of abandoning our colonies. If we meanly 
and tamely surrender these, into whose hands would they 
fall? What hatred and ill-will would spring up among those 
now sey heer affectionate people in their attachment to our 
rule, but from whom we had withdrawn our countenance and 
protection ? But Canada has been voted a ‘bore,’ and to be 
only a colonial’ would apply, it would seem, to a province as 
well as to a bishop. 
oi v~! the slightest stn ty detox on an or even 
tute odious com q Ww on the strength 
and solidity, the Poe mg comeliness,the regard for 
authority, the cheery and self-respecting and respeet-exacting 
tone which prevails in society; the hearty, pleasant, obliging 
manners of the people one sees at every moment 1n this far- 
off city of a hundred thousand souls, with its cathedrals, its 
palaces, its schools, its convents, its hospitals,dts wharves, its 
warehouses, its marvellous tubular bridge, its constantly grow- 
commerce, its hourly-increasing prosperity, its population 
vivacious and chivalrous Frenchmen, who, somehow, do 
not hate their English and Scotish fellow-subjects, but live in 
and amity with them, and who are -assuredly not in 
ove with the Yankees. But it really does make a travelling 
Englishman ‘kinder mad,’ as they would say south of the 
forty-fifth parallel, when he Has just quitted a city which, in 
atry, in energy, and in public spirit, is y second to 
none on the European continent; and which, in the cleanli- 
ness of its streets, the beauty of its public buildings, and the 
tone of its society, surpasses many of them—to know that a 
majority of his countrymen are under the impression that the 
Canadian towns are mere ey log-huts, inhabited 
» dyed savage backwoodsmen in et coats and moccas- 
ne tyne pe a meen a oe may ns are advo- 
i e policy of giving up the together. Ha 
Siiy chare te a gentleman in Pall Mall who has been to Ce. 
who has seen Quebec, and Toronto, and Montreal. 
The name of that gentleman—the first in the realm—is Albert 
like, and of what great things itis cepabla.”--tala later to 
e, an what great t is ; letter to 
the “ Telegraph.” 


THE SHAKSPEARE MeMoniaL.—The Mayor of Stratford-on- 
Avon, Mr. E. F. Flower, has written to the London papers 
to say that the people.of that town “ were never conceited or 
foolish enough” to pretend to dictate to the English nation 
upon the choice of Stratford asa site for the National Shak- 
speare Monument. They were quite willi ing to defer to the 
suggestion of those who held that the National Monument 
should be in London. But since a flood of requests and de- 
mands have D arse in u them with offers of money, from 
all parts of England, to induce the local committee to under- 
take a monument at Stratford, they feel obliged to regard 
their own town as national property, and they expect the. 
public erally will find the means of answering this ap- 
peal. e Mayor says, in conclusion, “ It may be as well to 
state briefly our plans. First—That the Stratford-on-Avon 
Committee have ves decided upon endowing a schol- 
atship and exten: the school of the town. Secondly— 
To meet the public by achieving a celebration on a suit- 
able scale. 'y—The public have decided for us that a 
monument shall be erected at Stratford-on-Avon, and we of 
the town are only obeying their call in o a@ system 
for collecting funds throughout the country in order to carry 
out this object worthily.” We hope the Stratford Committee 
will obtain the greatest possible success. The London Com- 
mittee, whose proceedings have caused so much dissension, 
has adjourned for a month. It might as well have adjourned 
sine die. There will be no fund of £30,000, nor even a tenth 
of that sum, for this committee to spend on a statue or other 
monument in London. It is said, however, that the scheme - 
ofa 8 theatre, put forth by Mr. Tom Taylor, Theo- 
dore , and emp Brooks, not be allowed to drop. 
Mr. William Wilson, of the Royal Exc , who first 


Theatre. The wager was at once ac- 

erase prassiet, the hunt come off toa, geeileman, were in sad 
ve her , the hunt came ieman wore . 

Bae ie tranny tly at the head of the fldld. He afterwards did|Cious have the best preserved specimens of this 

compose the song, and got it set to music, and this was the pret-| become, that three hundred guineas and upwards have been 
ballad whi . Bowler sang so charmingly after the opera. | known to be given for a fine Creniona, 

‘© secure the ¢ house on that night, bow ap otye~ y of the fox- 
hunters of the south of Ireland was obt by the gentleman } with many other works of art (for 
who played such a prominent part in the transaction, and the than 

successful result was to be found in the crammed 
condition of every part of the building. The next morning a let- 
ter was delivered to the hero of the adventure, va gy check 
for £20, from his rival, with whom he had made the bet, who 
thus owledged our countryman’s superiority as a courtier, a 
cavalier, and a poet.” 

These things only happen, perhaps, in all their glory in 
that isle which is ever glorious and ¢ ever green. Fhe Youn 
of the lady’s bracelet, the assemblage of fox-hunters at the 
Cork Theatre, and the song composed ae Se fortunate ri- 
der—which is as warm and amatory as it well could be, 
to be addressed with decorum to a young lady before a 
crowd—are Irish to the backbone. The wooin hither- 
to been a somewhat public one; and young ladies will not 
complain of publicity, who give ornaments to their ball- 
room acquaintance to be en for before the eyes of the 
Cork Hunt. The wooing having been public, the termina- 
tion should be public also. We know when they and 
what the fortunate knight did to deserve the fair ly: 
We know from the that was set to music for the 
Cork Theatre, er my = attachment. All that - 
mains to complete the nove a happ 
attended by the foxhunters of the so’ ot Ineo who 
may drink the bride’s health in bumpers, and give a “ view 
holloa” as the travelling carriage dashes from the door.— 
London Weekly, Jan. 30. 


—__2——— 
THE HISTORY OF THE VIOLIN. 


A London critic thus glances at this subject, d-propos to a 
new work bearing the above title: 


Of all musical instruments the violin is the only one that 
has not undergone continued and progressive improvement. 
Even the more ancient instruments, such as the harp, the 
flute, and the organ, have been subject to constant alterations 
and modifications down to the present time, the early types 
of these instruments having about the same relation to their 
present successors as the abori hut to the modern villa. 
‘The violin, however, has remained in almost the same state 
for nearly three centuries, and ap’ little likely to be sub- 
ject to the ea ym ad all Panag : ents 
—its symme orm and perfect adaptation to its purpose 
onming to defy all innovations, whether ot capticous enske or 
inventive skill. Certainly the art of violin making has rather 

ed than advanced since the days of ey «sree 
mona makers, the Amati’s, Straduarius, and the érius 
family, who produced those masterpieces which remain still 
the despair of modern instrument makers. That age has some 
influence in perfecting the tone of violins and other instru- 
ments of that family there can be no doubt, but that much 
prey teeters bade tags see tee ebeeBoved rd ana ag old is 
also unquestionable, else why the vast superiority of the instru- 
ments made by these exceptional artists over the works of 
contemporary makers? Care in the selection of the finest 
wood, accurate proportion and well-rounded symmetry in the 
shape, and a ect balance in the thickness.of the corres- 
ponding portions of the instrument; all these, with other 
points of extreme nicety which escapéd less skilful mecha- 
nists, have contributed to make up that of tone 
and beauty of appearance which render the best Italian in- 




















outline, 
varnish, has a fascination for amateurs peswonty, Pexpeaens by 
who take an 
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to make business yield the pala to The racecourse 
was on the wide desert p Lay tay Aa ages 3: ay te ab 
side of the ig ag ay (oe rb aang hod 
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to rich-jewelled sabres, h-bred Arab horses in ho’ 
of crimson and gold, and lit up by a sun, warm yet not 4 
Aa, Site 9, PRBO AS: 98 EEG HRS. we 08 SHO Fe twelve 
mon / 
His Highness Ismail Pasha came, as is his custom, in a car- 
riage drawn by four horses. By his orders, about 1200 invita- 
tions had been issued, and refreshments were provided for his 
ests in a large tent behind his kiosk, with splendid 
Cashm ere shawls. The Bom: around was covered with an 
immense multitude of all ranks. An Egyptian crowd is usually 
very orderly—they are accustomed to unlimited obedience ; 
baa eee eg oF (native —S a neat uniform of 
. facings, and a few uhlans were 
b Mom ed cncisad greet tannsess both, among weubhy an. 
tives and Euro) and the princes of the viceregal family 
had entered several horses. 
The first race was the Egyptian Stakes of 500 sovs. for the 
horse, 100 for the second ; twenty-three horses en- 
tered, yan. The: miles) was run in eight 
and a half minutes. It was won by an Arab horse (11 years), 
the property of Mr. Smart, a merchant of Alexandria. The 
second wasalsoan Arab horse belonging to Halim Pasha.—The 
second race was a prize for 300 sov. (given by the 
with the entries ; 100 for the second (also given by his - 
ness). The distance five miles; eleven horses started. It was 
struments. anes Sat SO Ren Ae 08 he Siler oe See won by an Arab mare (6 years) belo to Aly Pasha. The 
rte, nor so capable in itself of rendering a transcript of prize was won by an Arab bay horse, ridden by an 
any music of combination ; on the other hand it is the only psig nea The horse (which was afterwards bought by 
instrument that, like the human voice, possesses the power of | the for would have come in first, but his owner 




































the strings a Sees agency, have not succeeded in 
equalling the Cremona violin. : 
In many res the violin is the most important of all in- 























perfect intonation. Moreover, the direet of the fingers | stopped the rider before he had the distance; and | pounded this idea in 1848, again comes forth in the Daily News 
on the strings, without the intervention of mechanical appli- while he was caressing the horse, the .others ed such an | with some ions for its revival. He quotes the 
ances, added to the sustained sound produced by the action of | advantage that he not quite win, al he came in a/o ns of Sir E. Bulwer, Mr. Charles Dickens, Mr. 
the bow, give to the violin a tibility to the feeling and | good second. The Consolation Prizes (£100 for first, £20 for | Sheridan Knowles, Mr. Charies Kemble, and Mr. Westland 
on of tho player that no instrument second) were won respectively by a Arab horse (6 years), | Marston, who all a the notion when first started by 
again, the violin and its relatives, the viola, the violon- 


him. In the mastos, the “ National Shakspeare Memor- 
ial Committee” have not yet made by, veal minds what to do. 
A letter from Victor Hugo to Louis Blanc has been publish- 
-|ed, in which Victor Hugo remarked that neither he nor his 
son, the French translator of , had been invited 
to join the committee. The committee, upon reading this 
puny have sent Victor Hugo an invitation, but he cannot ac- 





mage of 3) and a grey mare belong- 
cello, and the contra-basso, form the groundwork of the {ng to Guichard, 8 gentleman, of miKebyre. 
orchestra—the centre of the musical picture to Which the | Betting to a amount went on. 

wind instruments contribute little more than the lights and 
shades and accessories. 

The colloquial terms “ fiddle” and “ fiddler” seem to have 
been in very early use, being met with in the old poets even 
before Chaucer; and as the “ fiddle” was werent Medi re 
instrument of a at merry- , and 
“ fiddlers” were frequently included among the humble re- 
tainers of the great and wealthy, the term was very frequently | till 





















to deal with. If 1 were 
no battle, I would take him 
gently, and say to him, ‘ You old cuss, you'l 
tormentec men and made your 
subjects hate you; that must 


as long as like, and make 
bility as long you like, 


oaene, with, that’s all. Your people are to have you for 
ruler, if they like you; if not, mot. Now, paz cobiscum /”— 


Mr. Theodore Parker’s ghost may well exclaim “Save me 
from my friends,” when it sees the above irreverent and unbe- 
coming ribaldry set forth before the world. 


Sunsrp_LE.—The Manchester Shakspearian Committee have 
seenene te enmamumeeste the three hundredth — < 
Shakspeare’s birth by founding two scholarships to 
oy his name, in exahedtion rit Owen's College and the 
r School; to place s marble bust of the poet in the 
‘Town Hall, and to make a liberal contribution to the Strat- 
ford-upon-Avon Committee. For these objects it was con- 
templated that at least £4,000 would be required. 


Cyess. 


PROBLEM, No. 788, By F. Thompson, of Derby. 











White'to play and mate in 2 moves. 





BoLUTION TO Prostem No. 787. 
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Whetene ‘any ‘of ci ; d. they hee Id ; ‘and 
whe they have they have become 4’ staple 
Thesc truths; we leave the reader to make his own com- 
ments,””— Journal, 





ON THE 
CULTIVATION 


OF FLOWERS. 
From ‘the New York Times. 


FLOWERS FOR THE PARLOUR AND GARDEN.. By, Epwarp 
Sraacue. Ranp, Jz. Llustrated by Joux Axprew and A. 0. 
Warren. 8vo. Boston; J. E. Trwron & Co. Price, $2.50: 
half calf, $3.50; f ull Turkey, $5. 


Though allied to the annual tribe by dts ‘beautiful fexecution, 
the interest of this book is perennial, and will endure as long as 
admiration of the beauties of nature’s works marks the existence 
of refined taste and elegant culture. It will interest all classes en- 
gaged in the raising of flowers, from the possessors of the aristo- 
cratic green house and conservatory, to those whose share of the 
soilis confined to the contents of the box before their window, or 
the hanging basket that d tes the only room.. It is, indeed, one 
of the greatest blessings connected with floriculture that its kindly 
influence may be shared by all classes, however humble may be the 
scale on which it is pursued. Thedirections given seem ample for 
all necessary instruction, and an ornamental charm is imparted to 
the volume by a profusion of fanciful {llustrations on wood. They 
will compare, without disadvantage, with any recent home, or fo- 
reign specimens of the art, and give an air of elegance to the practi- 
cal prosaic part of the work. The mechanical execution of the yo- 
lume could, indeed, scarcely be improved, and is highly ¢reditable 
to the younghouse who may take the credit of producing a Vade 
Mecum that will be welcome in évery home of refinement. 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 
TO THE ARMY AND NAVY, 
AND TO ALL 


Intelligent Observers 
OF MILITARY AND NAVAL OPERATIONS. 


THH UNITED STATES SERVICH MAGAZINE. 
DEVOTED TO 

The Interests, Descriptive of the, Progress, and Dlustrative of 

the Honoreble Bervises of the, Dolsed “States Army and Navy, 
Regular and Volunteer, 

Under the Editorial, care of 

HENRY COPPER, 

pene of oane ee ett in pn Visvents 

of Pennsylvania, an officer Artillery e 
Service of the United States, 

eee contributors to the first number are Admiral 

DAVIS, U. 8. N., General J. G. BARNARD, General WILLIAM 

F. BARRY, U. 8. A., and Captain EB, OC. BOYNTON, Adjutant of 


the legen Amsiort : 
The p her has the pleasure of ano that contributions 
are already received from many of our most distinguished Officers 
of both Services, and other writers of the highest authority. 

Its Princrra ARTICLES cover ‘the entire scope of War 
Topica, including Modifications and Inventions of Arms of all 
kinds; Notes on of Armies, and Navies ; Histo- 
rical Sketches and, [ustrations ; patereeting, Narratiyes of Per- 
sonal Experience; stories. of Military and Nayal : 
Hygiene, and such other themes as are directly or indirectly con- 
nected with the great subject. 

The porte FF. 0 cone pte thbvest Gor acl ges fall and 
accurate, rought up yr theo “to press. 
The Departments at Washington have o: every facility for the 
fulfiliment of this promise. 
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nge|... THE.REY. CHARLES KINCSLEY’S 


CHARMING NEW BOOK,’ " 
THE WATHBR ‘BABIES; 
SECOND EDLTION, 


- 


Story moves on from page to page in {ruegamesome humour, and 
Will infect all readers with its ddinty mockery of human’ speech 
and action, its wholesome whimsical satire, and earnest throbs of 
human feeling. id ier, 

“Weldon’s Literary Begister”—high English authority—says 
“Formany a year there has not been.so good a story. Perfectly 
original—of absorbing interest,‘and told very vigorously in some 
of the most poetical prose ever written,—it will constitute one of 
those altogether Nzw rHnes of abiding merit and charm, which 
are rarely afided to our Literature oftener than. once in a gene 
ration,”’ “ 

The title gives no adequate idea of this extraordinary and unique 
production. orbs 

The style of the Volume is everything that conid be desired. It 


is a choice little quarto, beautifully ‘printed and bound, and is 
gracefully illustrated by the English Artist, 


PAUL PATON, R. 8. A. 





Price $1 50. 
Sent by Mail, post-paid, on receipt of the price. 
T. 0. H. P. BORNHAM, PvustisHeEr, 


Boston. 
Messrs. TIOKNOR & FIELDS, BOSTON, 
Mave Published the Following Important and 
Interesting New Works: 
LIFE, OF WILLIAM HICKLING PRESCOTT. 
BY GEORGE TICKNOR. 

1 Vol. Quarto, Illnstrated with Steel Portrait, Wood Engravings, 
and Autographs. Elegantly printed upon superfine toned paper, 
and richly bound in vellum cloth, gilt tops. Price $750. 

“ One of the most beautiful and attractive biographical compo- 
sitions of the day. 

“The Volume has rarely, perhaps never, been surpassed, as a 
specimen of elegant typography, by any production of the Ameri- 
can press.”"—W. Y, Tribune, 

p “The execution of the ‘Life of Prescott’ places it on a level 


with the two leading biographies in our langnage,—Boswell’s 
“ Life of Johnson’ and Lockhart’s ‘Life of Scott.” —Philadelphia 
Ledger. 





**A graceful, eloquent revelation of a beautifal and. useful life, 
by the very individual whose life-long knowledge of and warm at- 
tachment to the subject of his memoir qualified him cminently 
for the task—N. Y. Commercial Advertiser, 

SORDELLO, 
STRAFFORD, 
CHRISTMAS EVE, 


AND 
EASTER-DAY. 
BY ROBERT BROWNING. 
New Edition, entirely rewritten. 1 vol. 16mo., brown cloth, uni- 
form with Robert Browning’s Works. Price $1.25. 
MAJORIE FLEMING, 
(** Pet Majorie”). A Sketch. by John Brown, M.D., author of 
“Spare Hours, ” “ Rab and his Friends, &c. 16mo., paper. Price 
% cen 
REVELATIONS OF MOTHER JULIANA, 
An Anchorete of Norwich, who lived in the days of Edward the 
Third. With Preface by J..'T. Hecker. 1 vol. 16mo. $1. 
**The very heart of a contemplative soul, whose inspirations, 
whether natural or above nature, or fresh and divine.” —Preface. 





Any of the above Works for sale at all|Bookatores, 
or sent, post-paid, on receipt of the price by the Publishers, 
135 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 


PIANO PRIMERS, CATECHISMS, &e. 
Lenhart’s Elements of Music, to which are added Burrowes’ 





Grito to 1 Roatan. and bg 8 Delobenien Letters on the Art 4 
yin; e Piano Cc d "g Self- eaching Catechism, ty) 
cts. Martewen’ Piano Primer and Guide to Practice, 30 cents. 


Czerny’s Letters to a Young Lady, 50 cts. Jousse’s Catechism of 
Music, 26 cts. Oliver’s Text Book, 40 cts. Knorr’s Methodical 
Guide tor Teachers, 50 cts. Calcott’s Musical Grammar, 80 cents. 
Forde’s Class Book and Piano Primer, 25. The aboye comprise 
ee aes of their kind for both teachers 
an 0) 


OLIVER MESON & OG., Publishers, Boston. 


BRITISH NATION 
LIFE ASSURANCE ASSOOIATION. 


eel 





316 t Street, Londen. 
Offices, { 6s W Street, New York. 
Capital and Sarplis.......... bath ranslo, 2m $3,160,000 
Losses already peld....,......+--0sccsceces 1,000,000 
Annual Income.......... deve Riad cadated- 860,000 — 


This Company pays the sum assured during the lifetime of the 





assured, without charging any extra premium therefor, 
' Manager in the U. #8. and Canada. 


